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REGD TRADE MARK 


Asbestos-Cement 


CAVITY DECKING 


Patent Number 620,012 


Light weight-Dry construction Resistance To 


IMPACT 
During tests a section 
“TURNALL” Asbestos-Cement Cavity Decking of *TURNALL’ cavity - 
is a light-weight, dry-construction unit suitable decking safely with- , 
for flat roofing and has an extremely high safety stood an impact blow 
factor with supports spaced up to 8’ 3” centres. of 350 ft. Ib. 


It is an efficient thermal insulator. 

With one unit in one operation you can provide :- 
1. A roofing deck. 
2. A finished ceiling and 
3. Efficient thermal insulation. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
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brings the accuracy of 


the drawing board to the job 


Issued by THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD., STAFFORD 
Specialists in Reinforced Concrete Design & Suppliers of Reinforcement 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast 
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Reputation 
is no bubble 


LONDON, S.W.1—82 Victoria Street 


7 Reputation 


11, 1951 
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It is not in advertisement but in deeds 
that reputation is built. What we say 
what we do is the 


matters little: 


test of virtuc. 


is no bubble when it 


has been gained through many years 


of straightlorward dealing. 


Banister, Walton build in steel 


BIRMINGHAM 18—61-6 


MANCHESTER 17—Trafford Park 
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At our Melton Mowbray factory we produce huge quantities of standard joinery. We have 
a very large plant; the best timber we can buy; first class workmen — and very high 
standards of workmanship. For instance, all window hinges are a special non-ferrous type; 


any knots are coated with Shellac Knotting and for priming our standard specification is 
100°, genuine lead paint applied by hand. Furthermore, we deliver to any site on time 
by our own transport. Please write for our comprehensive catalogue. 


Midland Woodworking 


amma ‘Standard Joinery where you want it, when you want it 


THE MIDLAND WOODWORKING COMPANY LIMITED MELTON MOWBRAY 
cac 8 
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SHUTTERED 


gteatet 
afety 


WE have now produced a shuttered version of the popular 
15 amp. 3-pin “Lincoln” top-entry switched socket-outlet. 
) Shutteringis“provided by two screens which cannot be 
opened until the plug is engaged. Conversely, the screens 
snap automatically into the closed position as the plug is 
{ withdrawn,/ Correct insertion of the plug is also ensured by 
\ the “non-overhang” character of the porcelain body. 

There is a deep recess at the back of the base to 
accommodate plenty of cable 
slack and to eliminate the 
need for a mounting block. 
And for surface wiring we 
have provided the unit with 
a neat entry closed, when 
not required, by a replaceable 
insert. 


Listed Particulars: 
List No. 7490 
Brown on White !41 8 per doz. 
Brown - + + 1464 per doz. 
\White + + + 164- per doz. 


A + NAME + SYNONYMOUS + WITH * PROGRESS_ 


“ Crabtree” (Registered) C.645/71. Advt. of J. A. Crabtree & Co. Ltd., Walsall, Staffs., England. 
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| ABOVE ALL... | 


SPECIFY BRIGGS 


BARREL VAULTED ROOFS, on Bakery at new 
Trading Estate, Fazakerley, Liverpool. Designed 
by Messrs. Mackeith Dickinson & Partners, 
FF.R.1.B.A., Blackpool. 


These Barrel Vaulted Roofs demonstrate the flexibi- 
lity of BRIGGS ROOFS and how efficiently they adapt 
themselves to roofs of unusual shape and design. 


Much of the success of BRIGGS ROOFS can be 
traced to BRIGGS DESIGN SERVICE where the 
individual requirements of every roof are carefully 
studied while the roof is still in the drawing 
board stage. 


This service is at the command of every architect 
in any part of the country. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LIMITED 


Dundee, and London, Vauxhall Grove, S.W.8 


Orrices & AT: ABERDEEN, EDINBURGH 


GLasGcow LEICESTER, NORWICH 
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..» MAKE A BOARD... For the best 


board chop the best log, where the spruce trees 
grow. Carry to Kent, to Bowaters Kemsley Mills. Subject it to the most brutal of chemical and 
physical treatment and reduce to pulp ; then synthesise by pressure into hts From this simple 
sounding process are produced Lloyd Boards, prainless, knotless ; and extra-resistant to the 
resentful climate of British cities. Made in Medium, Standard and Super Hard, Building, 


Insulation and Bituminous grades. 


BOWATERS BUILDING BOARDS LIMITED 


Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 9266 


Issued by ASSOCIATED BOWATER INDUSTRIES LIMITED, a member of the Bowater Organisation 
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Boiler house for New Classroom Block, Twickenham Technical College. County Architect : C. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.A. 


GAS solved this school heating problem 


Gas-fired low pressure central heating is installed in this most recent 
extension to Twickenham Technical College, opened in 1948. 

Factors which influenced the choice of boiler plant were: the distant 
situation of the new buildings in relation to the main boiler house ; the 
difficulty of providing fuel storage and access to it ; and the difficulty of 
providing a suitable chimney that would be unaffected by the proximity 
of adjacent high buildings. 

The new single-storey block contains eight classrooms with cloakroom 
accommedation. The total catalogue rating of the two automatically 
controlled boilers is 720,000 B.T.U’s per hour. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL | GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.I 


Helpful information on this and 
other aspects of the problem of 
securing efficient services for cook- 
ing, hot water, space heating and 
refrigeration may be obtained from 


the local Gas Undertaking. 


TELEPHONE; SLOANE 4554 
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THREE STAR FEATURES 
WY 
) | XSAFE 


Air drawn from outside 
building. 

Products discharged out- 
side building. 


4 EFFICIENT 


75% at any tap position. 
Low consumption and 
running cost. 


Room air unaffected by 


adequate but not 
My excessive ventilation. 
Yj 
Ab 


BALANCED FLUE 


(GAS) 
SPACE HEATER 


COWPER PENFOLD & CO LIMITED 
6 BASIL STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.3 
Telephones KENsington 3677/8/9 
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this illustrated 
Booklet free 


on request 


PORN & DUNWOODY LTD 


/ATe 7 ne clog orma, Sedist,*London 
UNION WORKS, BEAR GARDENS, LONDON, SEI. Tel. : WATerloo 7107 (4 lines) Telegraph: Ingporma st,* 
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..-yet these grainless 
fibre Building Boards 
are superior in many ways 


Made from selected wood fibre, SUNDEALA 
Building Boards are sheets of “‘ man-made lumber” 
which afford distinct advantages over natural wood 
panels. Entirely without grain, knots and shakes, 
SUNDEALA will remain flat if fixed correctly and it can 
be sawn, drilled and machined without fear of splitting or 
cracking. Waterproofed throughout its entire thickness during 
manufacture, SUNDEALA will not deteriorate through exposure 
to wet and damp, while its super-smooth surface will accept and 
retain any decorative finish. In the SUNDEALA range there’s a 
board to meet every interior and exterior building need. Available 
in sizes up to 12’ x 6’ in thicknesses from }’to }’. 


The Pioneer Building Board—British Made 


Works: Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD., ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 8159 


GLASGOW: BALTIC CHAMBERS, 50 WELLINGTON STREET, C.2. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE, PORTLAND TERRACE,2 
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THE SNOWCEM GASE BOOK 


SPILLER’S SILO + NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


The mill and the second of the silos belonging to Messrs. Spillers 
Ltd. scheduled for external treatment with Snowcem and Cemprover 
has now been completed and is illustrated above. 

The reinforced concrete surface was first brushed to remove loose 
dust etc. and a priming coat of Cemprover No. 1 and water, mixed in 
equal parts was applied. This was followed by two coats of Duck Egg 
Green Snowcem brushed on. The area treated was 20,750 sq. yds. 

Painting Contractors: Messrs. A. Bagnall & Co., Shipley, under the 


supervision of the Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Oscar Faber & 
Partners. 


SNOWCEM is casily applied to concrete, stone or suitable brickwork by brush or spray. It is available 
in seven colours: White, Cream, Deep Cream, Buff, Pink, Silver-Grey and Duck-Egg Green. 
CEMPROVER NO. 1 is a liquid for use in conjunction with Snowcem, Our Technical and Advisory 
Department is at your service 


es SNOWCEM WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 9 


DECORATES end PROTECTS —at low cost 


ope THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, 
S 


& 
UNDER FREE ENTERPRISE THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., Penarth, Glam. 


Portiand House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.|I. 
or G. & T. EARLE LTD., Cement Manufacturers, Hull. 


T2351R. 
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“PLIMBERITE” 
FOR SUSPENDED FLOORS 


Building Research Station Tests Prove 
Strength of “Plimberite” as Flooring. 


The summary quoted below heads the report of a special 
investigation on the behaviour of }" “Plimberite” 
(standard grade) under static and impact loading. 


“3 in. “Plimberite” board, made from wood chips 
and synthetic resin, has been tested under vertical 
static and impact loads when nailed over timber 
joists at 16in. centres. 

In the tests the board sustained no damage when 


subjected to an applied load up to 100 Ib./square 
foot and at this load the deflection of the board 
relative to the joists was slightly less than 1/20. in. 

Damage under standard impacts used for check- 
ing house floors was slight and, provided that the 
board is supported and nailed at all edges, it can 
be regarded as satisfactory for houses and prob- 
ably also for offices.” 


Fig. 1.- Rig and Gear for applying impact tests. 


Use “PLIMBERITE” also for : 


Partitions Door panels 
Wall cladding Skirting boards 
Roof Lining Built-in furniture 
Notice boards units, ete. 
Shelves 


Fig. 2. - Rig for static loading tests. (Floor section is inverted, 


with captive airbag beneath for loading.) 


“PLIMBERITE” can be worked using normal 
woodworking tools and techniques and is ayail- 
able in sizes 8 ft. by 4 ft. 


A copy of the full report on the special investigation by the Building Research 
Station may be obtained by Qualified Architects, Builders, etc., on request to 


BRITISH PLIMBER LIMITED 


20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.11. Tel. RELiance 4242 
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15 
F.41019 
Top : Decorative Louvre 
Pendant for 3—80 watt. 
5ft. Osram lamps. 
F.62029 
Lower Blackboard Fit- 
ting for |—80 watt. 
Osrar imp 
uoresecent 
are now available in over 100 distinctive units 
Remember the G.E.C. facilities for the manufacture of 
individually designed fittings, and an unsurpassed Lighting 
Advisory Service which is available to architects at all times. 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


\ 
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Down in the cold Antarctic of South 
Georgia, at many places on the Equator 
or in the more temperate zones there are 
hundreds of installations of long standing 
Safely Sealed with SEALON. SEALON 
is supplied ready for use, keeps indefi- 
nitely when stocked, will not crack or run 
and may be painted in three to four days. 


Qe, Seat SEALON 
The most keenly priced TOP GRADE (iosemeut Pty 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING MERCHANTS 


Manufactured by SEALANCO (ST. HELENS) LTD., ST. HELENS, LANCS. 
Specialists in the manufacture of Putty for all purposes 


casement 


PUTTY 


SEALON Metal Casement Putty is manufac- 
tured by the largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Putties and similar compositions in Great 
Britain. 
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Consulting Engineers—Messrs. Scott & Wilson. 
Contractors—Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts. 


The selection of five Cementone Products and also Exelaero Wall Flat for use on the Royal 
Festival Hall once again indicates the usefulness of the Cementone range of products for 
colouring, hardening, waterproofing and decorative work. The products selected were :— 


CEMENTONE NO. | COLOURS—for colouring concrete paving. 


CEMENTONE NO. 2 WATERPROOFING POWDER—for waterproofing mass concrete 
and cement renderings. 


CEMENTONE NO. 7 FLAT and GLOSS FINISHES—for internal decorative work. 


CEMENTONE NO. 8 LIQUID CONCRETE HARDENER—used in a cement slurry as a 
key for all internal and externa! plaster surfaces. 


CEMENTONE NO. 9 WATERPROOF STONEFACE COMPOSITION—for external 
decoration and protection. 


EXELAERO WALL FLAT—for the decoration of the main internal fibrous plaster ceiling, etc. 
Full information end literature concerning the Cementone Products will be forwarded on request. 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


JOSEPH FREEMAN SONS & CO., LTD. CEMENTONE WORKS, LONDON S.W.1I8 
Telephone : VANDYKE 2432 (5 LINES) Telegrams : CEMENTONE, SOUPHONE, LONDON 


Chief Architect to the London County Council—Robert H. Matthew, A.R.1.B.A. 
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{NINE ELMS PAINT 
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Our century-old history is a story of unending research 
and analysis, of continuous progress in painting 
materials. We tell it in the paint itself—and to us 
NINE ELMS PURE WHITE LEAD PAINT is more 
eloquent than a thousand words. This famous Farmiloe 
product is made to a guaranteed formula from genuine 
White Lead, finely ground and scientifically blended 
with Refined Linseed Oil and the best Liquid Driers 
and Thinners. With the addition of pigment it is also 
available in a variety of pastel colours. NINE ELMS is 


supreme outdoors and protects as no other paint can. Its constant use by professional 
decorators is the finest tribute to the Farmiloe tradition of quality. 


A TRADE MARK AS ” 
Sus 


ELMS PAINT 


273g) Goop AS A BOND 


CONFORMS TO BRITISH 


STANDARD 
SPECIFICATION No. 261 WHITE No. 262 TINTED 


@ 


T. & W. FARMILOE LIMITED, ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.|. 


‘Phone: VIC. 4480 
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At Home and Overseas... 


BUILDING 

AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTORS 


OODROW 


OFFICES AND WORKS: RUISLIP ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
PHONE: WAXLOW 2366 . GRAMS: TAYWOOD, SOUTHALL 
CODE: BENTLEY'S SECOND LONDON OFFICE: 10 PARK STREET, W.1 
PHONE: GROSVENOR 887] 
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need bars 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN : All bars, 

: counters and fittings in the Royal 

» Festival Hall, also beer-raising equip- 
ment, including the serving of beer 
electrically by Dalectric engines, have 
been manufactured and installed by 
Gaskell and Chambers. The bars are 
to the design of the L.C.C. 


BRITAIN’S 
BIGGEST 
BAR FITTERS 


on @ Head Office : DALEX WORKS, COLESHILL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4. @ London: 109-115, Blackfriars Road, S.E.1 
e at Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, P th, Ni i Tyne, Liverpool, {Manchester, Preston, Hanley, Sheffield, Nottingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh , 
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Vol. 199. No. 4299. 


The “Architect and Building News incorporates the 


May 11, 1951. 


Architect,"" founded in 1869, and the Building 


founded in 1854. The annual subscription, inland and overseas, is £2 15s. Od. post paid ; U.S.A. and Canada $9.00 


Published by ILIFFE & SONS LTD. DORSET 


Telephone: WATERLOO 3333 (50 lines) 


HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON S.E.i 
Telegrams: ** ARCHITONIA, SEDIST, LONDON.”* 


Branch Offices: Coventry: 8-10 Corporation Street; Birmingham: King Edward House, New 
: 260 D Tel. Blackfriars 4412 (3 lines), Deansgate 3595 ( 


Street; 
lines); Glasgow: 268 Renfield Street 
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or other an investigation into a 
& national problem in this country sticks at the 
report stage. After this important point has been 
reached processes of infiltration and percolation begin 
their slow way towards wearing-down or building-up 
the persons and bodies concerned with the report’s 
findings. It takes time and unless there is an accom- 
panying process of “ putting the findings across ”’, the 
time may be extended ad infinitum or alternatively 
the report may be pigeon-holed to await the next 
relevant committee of inquiry or investigation. 


There are many who feel that this is what is 
happening now to certain reports, which refer vitally 
to the work of the largest industry in this country, 
by a Working Party, by a Productivity Team and by 
Government Committees which study Distribution 
of Materials, Housing Costs and Restrictive Practices. 
There are also studies and reports which, instigated 
by the B.S.I., the R.I.B.A., the Housing Centre and 
others, seem to get but little further towards persuad- 
ing the building industry to consider ways and means 
immediately to organise for the reduction of waste 
in building and for an all-round lowering of costs. 
At no time has the whole subject been more urgent 
than at the present; the country is in a period of post- 
war reconstruction and the Government has before it 
a programme of considerable expansion of services 
and rearmament. 

The United States of America is faced with 
similar problems, though in larger and even more 
intensified forms; but, somehow, in that country there 
is a certain will or drive to follow thines up more 
quickly or—being faced with emergency—to get 
things done, if only temporarily. A recent Round- 
Table Conference, for example, was sponsored by the 
Architectural Forum-Magazine of Building, at 
which architects, builders, engineers, manufacturers. 
the Government and the Standards Association sent 
representatives. From their report we can summarise 
THREE 


BUILDING COSTS AND WASTES 


a few of the findings, which, to say the least, are alive 
with suggestions. 

This conference was unanimous in agreeing that 
a cut of 25 per cent. or more could be made in the 
cost of commercial and industrial construction. It 
should be noted that a previous Round Table had 
made a programme for cutting waste in house- 
building, less than twelve months ago. The reduction 
in costs is now proposed to be made through broader 
standardisations and a quicker application of tech- 
nical advances as produced by research organisations; 
by better planning and the study of design generally, 
so that “over-designing "—which is a common com- 
plaint in this country, also—could be reduced. The 
Government too was held to be responsible for the 
cutting-down of waste through equitable allocations 
of scarce materials and as a general co-ordination of 
Federal economy; at the same time it was stressed 
that the Government was the industry’s largest cus- 
tomer. Local governments, bankers, materials manu- 
facturers, and insurance companies and underwriters 
all had their parts to play in the drive to reduce costs. 

The conference held that wider standardisation 
would save man-hours and materials and, therefore, 
money. In this sphere it was stressed that much 
greater over-all types of standardisation could be 
undertaken; for example, the bay-sizes of commercial 
buildings and that structural-steel stresses could well 
be increased by 20 per cent. How these suggestions 
could apply or compare with, say, our own usual 
factors of safety, would require detailed examination 
for which there is no space here. 

In turn it was held that both architect and 
engineer can cut costs through efficient design and 
planning, both of site and in building details. We 
could -maintain that this could well be extended to 
town planning and stress that efficient planning and 
design does not mean eccentricity. Extension and 
improvement of quality of uniform building codes is 
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essential; at present our American counterparts hold 
that these codes can be in opposition to conserving 
materials and manpower. We could well add that 
unification of building acts and byelaws is long over- 
due in this country. 


Fire regulations are likewise non-uniform in both 
countries and many are over-conservative. Fire- 
grading and protection could well be subject to 
individual-case consideration and have _ speedier 
relations with new types of planning and materials. 


The Round Table had something to say about 
substitute materials and observed that there were few 
reputable ones and many that had been used in the 
past merely caused troubles and increased first and 
maintenance costs. 


Lastly the conference came down very decisively 
in favour of general Modular Co-ordination. That 
this had not been quicker in development was laid at 
the doors of designers, builders and the manufac- 
turers of materials and components with almost equal 
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responsibility. What was emphasised was that nobody 
disagreed with the idea in principle. It came out that 
Federal Government Departments believe in modular 
co-ordination but think it must not be imposed but 
achieved through education and belief. What is 
significant, however, is the continued work that is 
being done by the American Standards Association on 
this subject and the continuation for another year of 
the American Institute of Architects’ Office for Modu- 
lar Co-ordination for another year, with new terms 
of reference. Still more significant are well-designed 
booklets on the subject which are issued by the 
Housing Administration of the Government at 
Washington. The Round Table Conference thought 
that modular co-ordination offered potential savings 
in the entire construction of the Federal Union of 
some £700,000,000 a year. 

There are a lot of points in all this that, sooner 
or later, our own industry will have to take up and 
make decisions upon, even if to do so means much 
basic reorganisation. 


EVENTS. 


THE FESTIVAL OPENS 


T was a tremendous week. The first part was occu- 

pied with excited preparations both official and per- 
sonal the second by two days of splendour. Gaiety 
mingled with goose flesh and lumps in the throat. St. 
Paul’s makes a wonderful setting for a state occasion. 
The general ceremonial has been described in the papers 
and on the radio, but experienced as the writers and 
talkers are they cannot quite convey the quality of the 
atmosphere when for example the Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms, enormously tall in their cocks-plumed helmets 
march in slow time up the centre aisle. They have the 
measured tread of veterans; they are the British Army 
of yesterday. The Yeomen of the Guard on the other 
hand are not quite so awe-inspiring. 1 do not mean 
that they too are not dignified but they seem more 
human, more homely. I have often spoken to a Yeoman 
but I would never dare to address a Gentleman at Arms. 


Before the service the Gentlemen at Arms and the 
Yeomen Warders were drawn up facing each other at 
the west end of the cathedral and made a noble back- 
ground for the arrival of distinguished guests. The 
nave was almost filled with mayors and representatives 
of local government from all over the country. Many 
of the mayors wore their scarlet robes. Officials and 
ushers moved up and down the aisles noiselessly except 
for the clank of spur or sword or the chink of decora- 
tions. 


A great cheer outside announced the arrival of the 
King and Queen who were greeted by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s and the Archbishop of Canterbury with full 
ceremonial robes before passing into the cathedral where 
Queen Mary and other members of the Royal Family 
were waiting. For all the splendid uniforms and 
beautiful clothes it was a charming family reunion with 
the two small princes obviously feeling much as any 
other small boys would on such an occasion. Only the 
sharpest eyes detected the signals given by officials for 
the procession to proceed. A mighty fanfare from the 


AND 


COMMENTS 


trumpets of the Kneller Hall Band stationed over the 
west doorway officially announced the Royal arrival in 
the cathedral. These fanfares immediately make me 
want to cry although I believe that the piston trumpets 
used infuriate some old cavalry officers who think that 
they are not quite the thing. The fact is that the 
cavalry trumpet has neither the range nor the power nec- 
essary for these blood curdling royal] fanfares. After 
the service which included some beautiful music and a 
forthright address from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the national anthem was played with trumpet obligato. 
I had not heard this before and did not like it, for with 
its complicated harmonies it had the effect of stopping 
the congregation singing in the second half of the verse. 
The royal procession returned to the chapel of St. 
Michael and St. George while arrangements for the 
King’s address from the portico were completed. Outside 
the chapel the officers of Arms, Portcullis Pursuivant, 
Bluemantle Pursuivant, Rouge Croix Pursuivant, 
Richmond Herald, Chester Herald and Lancaster Herald 
— how the names thrill — in scarlet and gold tabards 
waited motionless facing the chapel as if saying, we are 
ready, now, Or at any time in the next two hundred 
years! An official informed the King that all was 
ready, the Heralds turned, the Lord Mayor, a magnifi- 
cent figure, raised the pearl sword of the City of London 
and with infinite dignity led the King, the Queen and 
Queen Mary through the West door. The King’s speech 
declaring the Festival open was relayed inside the cathe- 
dral and when the royal party had left in their carriage 
procession and the diplomatic corps had left their seats 
the main body of guests dispersed impressed and 
strengthened by their experience. 

THE FESTIVAL HALL 


ETTING away from the cathedral was difficult and 
at one point having left the building by the work- 
man’s entrance I found myself four rows back in a 
heavily penned-in crowd whence I was rescued by a 
friendly plain clothes policeman. No sooner had I had 
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Contemporary toy model in lead, one of the exhibits in the ‘* Great Exhibition of 1851 °’ at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Below: A comprehensive aerial view of the South Bank Exhibition. 
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lunch and signed my letters at the office than it was opened I took a cab and we soon were clogged in traffic 


time to change for the ceremonial opening of the Royal at the end of Birdcage Walk. The cabby told me that 
Festival Hall. With the idea of arriving as the door the alterations to Parliament Square had made circula- 
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tion very much more difficult, and it certainly looked as 
if he was right. We jostled the sleek black cars of 
foreign diplomats all the way across Westminster 
Bridge and into York Road, where crowds were waiting 
to greet the King and Queen. The people were in 
happy mood teasing the dressed up guests with friendly 
badinage. Inside the exhibition there was feverish 
activity as last minute panic prevailed. 


Outside the temporary main entrance to the Hall on 
the Waterloo Bridge side a somewhat cumbersome 
space-trace awning had been erected. 1t may look well 
trom a distance but from underneath it is not a great 
success. Inside the hall great crowds stood chattering 
in wonder and amaze, Those who like me were foolisn 
enough to want to leave things in the cloak-room queued 
for some time while a hard working but numerically in- 
adequate staff tried to deal with hats, coats and 
umbrellas. 1 should have learned by experience for at 
first test concert | had in the end to go behind the scenes 
and identify my hat. The tickets issued on Thursday 
were those paper bus tickets designed for the convenience 
of the machine which issues them, far too frail for the 
job, and extremely indistinct as to number. Objects 
deposited were placed in pigeon-holes, and as experience 
showed at the end of the concert not always in the right 
pigeon-holes. As at present organised the cloakroom 
system does not work. I have no doubt that some- 
thing is being done about it. 


There was a moment of considerable tension when Sir 
Adrian Boult resplendent in his doctor’s robes stood 
watching the royal box for the King and Queen to ap- 
pear. The state trumpeters of the Royal Horse 
Guards, standing in a row at the back of the orchestra 
and choir, also watched. A signal, and the trumpeters 
sounded off. The tension was over. 


lt was a memorable evening, the Royal Family, look- 
ing exactly as Kings and Queens and Princes and 
Princesses should look, obviously enjoyed themselves, 
particularly during the tremendously spirited rendering 
which Sir Malcolm Sargent who is admirable on such 
occasions, gave of Arne’s Rule Britannia. On my first 
visit to the hall I was a little nervous that a full choir 
and orchestra would not fill the auditorium with noise. 
I was entirely wrong, the volume was magnificent; only 
in the very quiet violin passages did there seem to be 
anything wrong and then I thought the tone was a little 
buzzy. 


The loudspeaker equipment in the hall is particularly 
good. Both the B.B.C. commentary of the arrival of 
the King and Queen and of the address by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who took a short service of dedi- 
cation before the concert, being exceptionally clear. 


During the service the Lord Mayor of London with 
the Lady Mayoress, General Lord Ismay and Mr. 
Gerald Barry were stranded in a lift between two floors. 
I am told that the Lord Mayor made the eleventh person 
in the ten person lift and that the lift attendant dazzled 
by so much splendour was struck dumb and made no 
objection. Luckily there was a telephone in the lift 
and once the man in the control room had been pez- 
suaded that it was not all a huge practical joke, the 
party was soon released. 


In the interval the guests left the auditorium to smoke. 
I noticed that most of them preferred to remain 
jammed in the small foyers immediately outside the 
doors rather than to descend to the main open spaces. 
It will be interesting to see whether this becomes normal 
practice or whether in time audiences will make use of 
the main foyers. The large dishes of sand for cigarette 
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ends at ankle level are, in crowded conditions, a 
menace. The warning bell to re-enter the hall is a re- 
peating gong of somewhat synthetic tone but all the same 
is much better than the more usual alarm-clock-cum- 
back-door type. The restaurant, all prepared to serve 
its first meal, looked very tempting, and, | am bound to 
say, highly Swedish. The view through its two levels 
was particularly good. Every fourth person seemed 
to be an Ambassador, a cabinet minister or a distin- 
guished architect. Unfortunately there were just enough 
people not dressed for the occasion to spoil the overall 
glitter, but it is perhaps a little churlish to say so. 


As I walked down the heavily carpeted but hard 
nosed stairs admiring the festival lights of London | 
noticed a gardener feverishly planting flowers in a pot 
outside, and I left the exhibition site to the crash of 
loading scaffold poles. There were just twelve hours to 
go. 


THE SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION 


] HAD seen the site twice during the erection of the 

exhibition. The last time was about six week ago. 
Even allowing for the fact that I have been an ardent 
supporter of the cause and among those who have in- 
sisted that it would be finished in time, I was amazed at 
the transformation. It is true that here and there one 
found unfinished corners—and wet paint notices—but 
they were few and comparatively unimportant—except 
one imagines to the designers responsible. I have so far 
only made a hurried visit and that in pouring rain. If 
you choose a wet day wear goloshes because some of the 
talls are not all that they might be. The general effect 
is excellent and having seen most of the buildings either 
during erection or in pictures 1 was immediately struck 
by the design of the kiosks and street furniture, the litter 
and cigarette bins, the brightly coloured chairs and the 
flower pots. All first class and, let us be frank while 
unkind to no one, a tremendous compliment to Scandin- 
avia. _1 was prepared to be disappointed by the inside 
of the Dome but it has succeeded beyond all my expec- 
tation. Many of the displays in it are admirable and 
obviously a day must be devoted to inspecting them. 
All the restaurants and cafes which I saw looked delight- 
ful and if the example they set in design does not revo- 
lutionise outdoor and indoor eating in this country it 
will be surprising. If all post offices were as pleasant 
as the one near the County Hall, mauve open-work 
jumpers would be a thing of the past. _I liked all that 
block with its well arranged information offices, tele- 
phone booths and kiosks. I wonder who will be the 
first person to step into the pond, I very nearly did. I 
hear that two people have already walked through plate 
glass partitions in the Festival Hall. Agriculture too is 
excellent and full of ideas too numerous to detail. 
Someone who should know did however tell me that 
the dairy floor falls the wrong way. The empty milk 
cartons are a problem that has probably been dealt with 
by now but on the opening day they were stacked in 
small mountains in every corner. The Skylon succeeds 
completely and is most dramatic, although I did dream 
last night that dry-rot had developed in it. I stood 
immediately beneath it as I had promised myself I would 
and was duly impressed. For pure fascination, how- 
ever, 1 recommend the mechanical fountain, wave 
machine or whatever it is called. A contrivance carry- 
ing balanced receptacles of varying sizes which fill with 
water and tip up with a most delicious seaside noise. 
A sort of automatic bath splasher which will be wonder- 
ful in hot weather. The display of boats is charming 
as is the whole of the area round the Shot Tower. More 
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The City of London from the Stone Gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Section VII. 


than this I could not take in on my first visit but 
paddling home across the Bailey bridge I knew that the 
South Bank Exhibition had come off, and in a big way. 
Congratulations to all the organisers, designers, contrac- 
tors, workmen and indeed to anyone concerned with the 
enterprise. 


BUT THE BEAVERBROOK PRESS STILL GOES ON 
BLATHERING 


F the Evening Standard does not soon stop talking 

nonsense about the Festival in general and the South 
Bank and Festival Hall in particular it will be in danger 
of being laughed out of it. The childish leading 
articles which have been appearing recently are not 
worthy of a national paper. The line now being taken 
is that the Great Exhibition paid, The Festival of Britain 
cannot. The Evening Standard keeps harping on the 
point that the taxpayer will have to foot the bill. I do 
not think that this has ever been denied. If the taxpayer 
wants the best value for his money I suggest that he goes 
to the South Bank—for he will not only immeasurably 
increase his self-esteem as a member of the British 
nation—and this is badly needed just now—but he will 
also help to reduce any deficit which the Festival may 
incur. If the Evening Standard really has the good of 
the taxpayer at heart it should encourage everyone to 
take a full part in the Festival. 


ARCHITECTURE WITH A CAPITAL A 


HE Royal Academy stuck to its traditional day for 
the private view in spite of the rival show at the 
South Bank. The result was an unspectacular gather- 
ing, before lunch at any rate. No morning coats except 
on an Academician who bitterly attacked the festival 
architecture in earlier days. No wonderful hats were 


Lawrence Wright 


to be seen perhaps because there were no Photographers 
waiting for them outside. 


The pictures are much as usual with the trend towards 
more modern methods continuing strongly. Sculpture 
has once more been spread among the galleries and is I 
think better so. On Friday the architecture room was 
as always more or less deserted and quite honestly it 
deserved to be. Some of the contributions by academi- 
cians and associates were remarkable not only for their 
poor design but also for their weak draughtmanship. 
There were however some good building and some very 
good drawing including a number by Lawrence Wright 
whose latest work in his series of panoramas of London 
is reproduced on this page. I feel that Raymond Erith 
has let us down this year. The painting of his Merton 
College building is not nearly as interesting as his own 
architectural drawings usually are. 


RECANTATION 
WHEN the Festival symbol appeared I greeted it 
somewhat lukewarmly. I take it all back. 


Having seen it in all sorts of forms I have come to the 
conclusion that it is among the best of its sort. It looked 
particularly well die-stamped in gold on the St. Paul’s 
Order of Service. 


APOLOGY 


i my note on the Festival Hall last week I described 

Peter Moro as one of Mr. Matthews’ principal assist- 
ants, instead of “ Associated Architect.” My apologies. 
However, the Editor and Printer are even more contrite 
for the prefix “ Mrs.” in front of Mr. Cecil Handisydes’ 


name, 
ABNER 


= 
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M. Victor Bure, the Belgian President 
of the Housing sub-committee of 
UNESCO, will arrive in this country 
on May 19. M. Bure, who is also a 
member of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, is to be the guest of 
the Association of London Property 
Owners. 

During his visit, which is to last three 
days, he will tour the South Bank 
Festival site and the new Lansbury 
estate, when he will discuss Local 
Government and Planning with Mr. 
R. H. Matthew, the Chief Architect of 
the London County Council, and will 
speak at the annual luncheon of the 
Association of London Property Owners 
to be held this year at Grosvenor House 
on May 22. 

M. Bure will explain the system 
adopted in Belgium to solve the prob- 
lems of housing, repairs and planning. 
It is expected that his experience in this 
field will provide useful pointers to the 
solution of these problems in this 
country. 


* 


An advisory committee for the Scot- 
tish Laboratory of the Building Re- 
search Station at Thorntonhall, near 
Glasgow, has been set up under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lockhart Wj 
Hutson, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LA.S. The com- 
mittee will ensure that the work of the 
laboratory serves the special require- 
ments of Scotland, and will also help 
to link it closely to the Scottish build- 
ing industry. 


The Minister of Local Government 
and Planning, Mr. Hugh Dalton, has 
informed the Isle of Wight County 
Council that he intends to approve an. 
order making a large part of the island 
an area of special control in the matter 
of outdoor advertisements. 

The area of special control extends 
over the whole island with the exclusion 
of a number of built-up districts in 
the main towns and villages. 


* 


The Royal Pump Room, Harrogate, 
no longer used for serving waters, is 
to be turned into a museum at an 
estimated cost of £1,930. The dome 
was repaired recently at a cost of over 


APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Leonard Howarth, A.R.1.B.A., 
Assistant Chief Architect for housing 
to Development Corpora- 
tion, Fife, has been appointed Deputy 
Chief Architect and Planning Officer in 
succession to Mr. A. McRobie, who is 
taking up an appointment at the Edin- 
burgh College of Art. 


New B.S.S. 


The following new British Standards 
have been published. B.S.1347: 
1951, Boxwood Scales for Quantity 
Surveyors; and B.S.1709; 1951, Nomen- 
clature for Drawing Instruments. Price 
of each 2s., post free from the B.S.1. 
—_ Dept. 24 Victoria Street, London, 


Housing Needs of Old 
People, Single Workers, 
Students and the Disabled 


REPORT from a Sub-Committee 

of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee on the Housing Needs of 
Old People, Single Workers, Students 
and the Disabled, has just been pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O., price 2s. 

The Sub-Committee were originally 
appointed to help the Ministry of 
Health in revising the Housing Manual, 
1944, and the results of their earlier 
work were incorporated in the Housing 
Manual, 1949. They have now reported 
under extended terms of reference, and 
the Minister of Local Government and 
Planning has sent to all housing author- 
ities in England and Wales a copy of the 
report in the form of a supplement to 
the Housing Manual, 1949. 

It recommends standards of accom- 
modation for able-bodied old people, 
single workers, students and appren- 
tices, disabled people, district nurses and 
midwives, and higher income groups. 
Special attention is devoted to hostels, 
for which the Housing Act, 1949, first 
provided an Exchequer contribution. 
The accompanying circular says that 
Mr. Dalton considers the report to 
contain many valuable recommenda- 
tions, and he commends it to the care- 
ful study of all housing authorities. He 
regards the sections dealing with accom- 
modaticn for old people as of particular 
importance in view of the ageing of the 
population. 

The report stresses the necessity for 
effective co-operation between all auth- 
orities concerned with providing accom- 
modation for the special needs of old 
people. There have been consultations, 
with this object in view, between the 
members of the Sub-Committee, the 
associations of local authorities con- 
cerned with housing and welfare, and 
Officials of the Ministry of Local 
Government and Planning and the 
Ministry of Health. 

The Sub-Committee consisted of Sir 
Miles Mitchell, Chairman; Mr. W. R. 
Allerton; Mr. Louis de Soissons, A.R.A., 
F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. S. G. Dilnot; Alderman 
G. B. Eddie; the Rev. St. John B. 
Groser; Sir Lancelot Keay, P.P.R.1.B.A.; 
Miss Jennie Lee, m.p.; Mr. P. L. Leigh- 
Breese, F.1.HSG.; and the Dowager 
Marchioness of Reading. 


Summary of Recommendations 


The Report of the Sub-Committee is 
presented in a similar layout and method 
to that of the Housing Manual, 1949, and 
contains a number of plans and photographs 
illustrating the text. Below is a summary 
of the Sub-Committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations : 

Old People 

(1) Accommodation should be designed 
with the particular needs of old people in 
mind; it should contain fitments which 
simplify housework ; and special precautions 
should be taken to minimise the risk of 
accidents. 

(2) Effective co-operation is necessary 
between all concerned with the special needs 
of old people, in particular the housing and 
welfare authorities. Old people should be 
conscious of this co-operation, so that they 
may know where they_will go when they 


pass from the care of one authority to that 
of another. 

(3) Local authorities should plan housing 
accommodation for old people as part of 
their programmes of house-building as a 
whole. They should remember that popula- 
tion trends are towards an increase in the 
number of old people, and also that a part 
of the need may be unexpressed. 

(4) Accommodation for old people should 
be provided in one-storey or two-storey 
self-contained dwellings, in two-storey 
blocks of flats, flats on the lower floors of 
higher blocks, or in hostels, where the 
amount of space under the control and care 
of the old person is at a minimum. 

(5) As regards self-contained dwellings, 
the Sub-Committee endorse the recom- 
mendations made in the Housing Manual, 
1949. An auxiliary means of water heating 
and a coal fire in the bedroom are recom- 
mended. Detailed recommendations are 
made about design and fittings. A com- 
munal garden in front of the dwellings is 
recommended with a small plot of ground 
for private cultivation in the rear of each 
dwelling and convenient access to allot- 
ments for the active gardeners 

(6) Hostel blocks should be designed for 
about 30 old people, should normally be 
not more than two storeys in height and 
should contain communal rooms, dining 
rooms, kitchen and some bed-sitting rooms 
on the ground floor, with the remaining 
bed-sitting rooms and a self-contained flat 
for the warden on the first floor. Rooms 
for single men, women and married couples 
should be mixed and should be planned to 
get sun for part of the day. The building 
should be centrally heated with radiators 
in all rooms, halls and passages with open 
fires in addition in the common rooms. It 
is particularly important that each single 
person should have a separate bed-sitting 
room; 140 sq. ft. is recommended as a 
desirable standard and 108 sq. ft. as the 
minimum standard for this. Double rooms 
should be at least 180 sq. ft All bed- 
sitting rooms should have a fitted wash- 
hand basin, built-in cupboard, an electric 
fire, an electric bell near the bed, a good 
central light, a point for a bedside lamp 
and adequate natural lighting. The com- 
munal rooms which will be necessary are 
a dining room (with small tables), one or 
two lounges and a small reading or smoking 
room. Detailed recommendations. are 
made about sanitary accommodation and 
ancillary accommodation 

(7) As regards siting of dwellings the Sub- 
Committee endorse the recommendations 
made in the Housing Manual, 1949, Some 
old persons’ dwellings should be dispersed 
among other types of accommodation; but 
there are advantages in siting others in 
groups of about 20 cottages. . Dwellings 
should be provided in all residential dis- 
tricts in towns, and hostels should be pro- 
vided in the same area The advantages of 
a very large scheme catering for all cate- 
gories of old people are discussed 

(8) The communal services which it will 
be possible to provide for old people will 
vary according to the type of dwelling in 
which they are housed. In hostels the 
Sub-Committee recommend a communal 
restaurant, central heating and laundry 
facilities; the local authority could exercise 
their powers under Section 7 of the Hous- 
ing Act, 1949, for the laundering of heavier 
articles. In separate dwellings the com- 
munal services that can be provided will be 
few, and flats in blocks will fall between 
these extremes 

(9) In hostels the presence of a warden is 
assumed. In cottages and flats, someone 
should be available to attend the old 
people in their homes and the home help 
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R.A. Exhibition. 
Architect: E. Vincent Harris, R.A. 


service may meet this need. In the view of 
the Sub-Committee it is not necessary to 
have a resident nurse among the old people, 
but there should be someone who can call 
for a nurse or doctor when needed. A 
system of regular visiting of old people 
living alone should be instituted and this 
might be arranged through local voluntary 
associations. 

(10) Clubroom facilities are very import- 
ant. They should be easily accessible from 
the dwellings. 

Single Persons 

(11) Suitable accommodation for single 
workers should combine two things 
privacy in the individual apartment, which 
should be capable of use not only as a 
bedroom but also to some extent as a 
sitting-room or study, and a reasonable 
standard of comfort both in the individual 
apartment and in the communal rooms and 
amenities. Ideally a wide range of accom- 
modation would be required to meet their 
varying tastes and needs, but in general 
that suited to the great majority will be 
hostel accommodation. . Close co-opera- 
tion between the housing authority and the 
authority administering the Children Act, 
1948, concerning the provision of hostels 
for young workers is essential. 

(12) Local authorities must make their 
own assessment of the extent of the need 
but some guidance may be obtained from 
University authorities, Ministry of Labour, 
large employers and voluntary bodies, etc 

(13) The Sub-Committee envisages that 
the hostels will be sited in a residential area 
as part of or an adjunct of a housing estate, 
or in a more central position near the busi- 
ness or commercial area of the town. They 
should be designed with the common rooms 
on the ground floor and the private living 
rooms above. The common rooms should 
face south or west and the private rooms, 
south-east, south or west. There should be 
controllable central heating. 

(14) The standards of accommodation 
recommended are much the same as for old 


Pace Buildings (Men’s Rooms) Durham University. 


persons, but for young students and appren- 
tices who require inexpensive accommoda- 
tion for a limited period something less than 
140 sq. ft. is recommended. 


(15) The Sub-Committee considers the 
average need is best served by a full service 
of communal meals. In hostels where 
there are women residents laundry facilities 
should be provided on the scale suggested 
for old persons, but for men’s laundry and 
for heavier articles for all types of persons 
the Sub-Committee thinks the local author- 
ity could exercise their powers under the 
Housing Act, 1949. A warden will be 
necessary to supervise the running of the 
establishment and he should have a self- 
contained flat with at least two bedrooms. 
Disabled Persons 

(16) Dwellings for disabled persons should 
be mixed in the layout with normal family 
dwellings and the site should be within 
easy reach of places of employment. Bun- 
galows are preferable to two-storey houses. 
Where the person is confined to a wheel- 
chair, the plan of the dwelling and the 
design of the fittings must be governed 
largely by this factor, and detailed recom- 
mendations on standards of accomoda- 
tion and special fitments are made with this 
in mind. 


District Nurses and Midwives 

(17) For a district nurse or midwife the 
Sub-Committee recommends a house which 
is designed to meet her special needs, but 
which, at the same time, can easily and 
inexpensively be converted into a normal 
family dwelling. An appendix includes 
plans of houses adapted from the Housing 
Manual, 1949, and modified to include a 
separate patients’ entrance (which also 
serves as the back door of the house), a 
waiting room, a small district room 
equipped with a sink and boiling ring, a 
second w.c. for patients, and a garage with 
extra storage space. Where the local health 
authorities themselves propose to build 
the houses, there should be co-operation 


Draughtsman: Lawrence Wright 


between them and the housing authorities 
to secure that estates are considered as a 
whole. 


Higher Income Groups 

(18) Under the Housing Act, 1949, it is 
the duty of local authorities to consider 
the housing needs of all members of the 
community and this includes larger houses 
for higher income groups. Local author- 
ities should be free to design as wide a 
variety of dwellings as is necessary to suit 
the needs of the community. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Exhibition of Architecture, Lansbury, 
Poplar 
10.30 a.m.—8 p.m. Sundays, 12.30 
—8 p.m. Open until September 30. 
South Bank Exhibition 
10.30 a.m.—11.30 p.m. 
12.30—11 p.m. 
Sculpture in the Open Air 
International Exhibition in Battersea 
Park. 10 a.m. until dusk, including 
Sundays. Open until mid-September. 
Harlow New Town Festival Exhibition 
Open 10 a.m.—4.30 p.m. Mondays 
—Fridays. 
Fun Fair and Pleasure Gardens, 
Battersea 
Weekdays 10.30 a.m.—11.30 p.m. 
1851 Exhibition, Victoria and Albert 
Museum 
10 a.m.—6 p.m. Sundays, 2.30—6 
p.m. 
Exhibition of Exhibitions, Royal Society 
of Arts 
10 a.m.—6 p.m. Mondays—Satur- 
days. Wednesdays 10 a.m.—8 p.m. 


Sundays, 
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Architects Registration 
Council of the United 
Kingdom 
To the Editor of A. & B.N. 

Sir,—I am instructed by my Council 
to draw attention to the position of 
architects who, having ceased to practise 
their profession, are carrying on busi- 
ness as builders or as manufacturers or 
dealers in building materials or direc- 
tors of companies engaged in such 
undertakings. 

Strictly and technically such persons 
are not infringing the Code of Conduct, 
Principle VII of which reads as follows: 

“An architect must not, while prac- 
tising his profession, carry on or engage 
in any operation of trade or business 
inconsistent or out of keeping with the 
fitting and proper discharge of his 
professional duties.” 

It is, however, considered most un- 
desirable that an architect, although not 
in practice, should remain on the 
Register if he intends to embark in 
any such business as referred to above, 
and the Council fully endorse the 
following extract from a report of their 
Discipline Committee in a recent case: 

“The Committee consider it necessary 
to state that it is desirable that any 
architect who intends to embark in 
business as a builder or builder’s mer- 
chant should not be content merely 
to refrain from practising as an archi-| 
tect but in order to avoid misunder- 
standing should resign from the Regis- 
ter—relying on his right under para- 
graph 26 (4) of the Regulations of the 
Council to be readmitted at any time 
should he wish to return to practice as 
an architect. 

“To carry on any such business as 
referred to above while still on the: 
Register must inevitably place an _ 
architect in an equivocal position and’ 
make him liable to adverse criticism.” 

I am, etc., 
PEMBROKE WICKs, 
Registrar. 


Caravan Problems 


To the Editor of A. & B.N. 

Sir,—Your leading article of April 27 
makes some sound points, and I am 
sorry its value is reduced by certain 
prejudices. 

You say the caravan holiday and 
residential demand was ‘“‘cleverly anti- 
cipated and met by private enterprise” 
as if there were something reprehen- 
sible about private enterprise and about 
catering for a genuine public need. No 
one denies the miseries caused by the 
housing shortage. As regards holidays, 
it seems to be generally overlooked that 
as a result of national policy the number 
of people who can take an annual 
holiday away from home is now between 
100 and 150 per cent. above pre-war 
figures. Yet practically nothing has 
been done to meet this need except by 
the caravan industry. 

Of course the industry works for 
profit, and this C'ub has been the first 
to complain when its black sheep have 
Eaten shoddy caravans or set up 

ideous caravan sites, but the industry 
must be given credit for doing quite 
a lot to help homeless people and those 
wanting inexpensive holidays at a time 
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— no one else has been able to help 
m. 

The unsightliness of caravanning as 
it is found in many districts is not 
necessarily due to either the manu- 
facturers or the occupiers. Most of it 
is due to the failure to recognise this 
big new social development in time 
and to provide adequate sites. Even 
where the site operators are greedy and 
unscrupulous men, directly to blame 
for eyesores, they could not continue 
in their ways if their customers had 
anywhere better to go. 

Your comment on caravan colouring 
comes strangely from an architect's 
journal which should need no instruc- 
tion in what are the technically correct 
colours or in the aesthetic validity of 
fitness for purpose. The light colours 
in which most caravans are finished are 
those which keep them most cool in 


hot summer. Greens and browns make 
for measurably higher temperatures 
inside. 


It is a fallacy that a feature that does 
not match the background must clash 
with it. Who objects to a whitewashed 
cottage in a green landscape ? Clashing 
is rather a matter of density and un- 
suitable grouping in relation to the 
surrounding landscape. 

I am, etc., 
W. M. WHITEMAN, 
Hon. Public Relations Officer, 
Caravan Club. 

The part plaved by caravans since the war has 
been invaluable, and nothing is “implied” that 
is not stated. As regards the reflection of the 
sun's heat we are tempted to ask ‘What sun?” 
Is there not confusion here between “tone” and 
“colour.” A whitewashed cottage in a green 
landscape is nicer than a whitewashed cottcge 


in a green landscape dotted with dozens of 


cream boxes. Thank you for putting it so well. 
Ed., A 


F. o. B. Trains 


To the Editor of A. & B.N. 

Sir,—On page 411 of your issue of 
* om 13, 1951, you show a photograph 

one of the new first class compart- 
ments in the Festival of Britain Trains. 
While the seating, window and lighting 
arrangements seem admirable, | would 
draw your attention to an irritating 
fact which seems to be repeated in 
every modern train in this country, 
namely that despite the social changes 
that have taken place since the 1914-18 
war as a result of which many people 
now take hand-luggage only even when 
they are going away for a summer 
holiday, our railways still continue to 
provide for the compartments the 
kind of luggage rack which used to be 
marked “For light articles only.” 

On the continent, on the other hand, 
they have long since taken to providing 
much stouter and deeper racks which 
can accommodate the heaviest suit- 
case without endangering the heads of 
those sitting below in that the luggage 
can neither crash through them nor 
topple over off them. 

The absence of adequate racks in this 
country entails that excessively tire- 
some feature on most of our long- 
distance trains, namely corridors clut- 
tered up with miscellaneous luggage too 
big to go on the inadequate racks and 
too large to go under the seats. 

I am, etc., 
B. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Industrial Building 


ME: WATKINSON asked the Min- 
+ ister of Local Government and 
Planning if he would take steps to 
simplify the procedure necessary to 
obtain authority for the erection of in- 
dustrial buildings. Mr. Dalton stated 
that he had made some simplifications 
last year. If Mr. Watkinson had any 
further suggestions about industrial 
buildings he would be glad to con- 
sider them. (May 1). 


More Bricks This Year 


Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Works what quantity of bricks he 
proposed to request the brick industry 
to produce this year; and how this 
quantity compared with that produced 
last year. Mr. Brown stated that he 
had already asked the industry to raise 
its annual production to a rate of 7.4 
thousand millions as soon as possible. 
The production last year was approxi- 
mately 6.0 thousand milllions. (May 1.) 


Fuel Economy 


Mr. Phillips Price asked the Minister 
of Local Government and Planning 
whether he had considered the report 
of the departmental committee on fuel 
economy, recommending the insulation 
of newly-constructed houses to conserve 
heat; and what steps he was taking to 
implement it. Mr. Dalton said that he 
had considered the report and would 
soon circulate advice to local authorities 
on this subject. (May 1.) 


Safety Regulations 


Mr. Bevins asked the Minister of 
Works whether, in view of the in- 
creased accident rate in the building 
industry, he was satisfied with the 
operation of the Building (Safety, Health 
and Welfare) Regulations, 1949. Mr. 
Robens replied in the affirmative, but 
added that, as pointed out in the annual 
report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories for 1949, an indirect effect of the 
new Building Regulations which came 
into operation in October 1948, ap- 
peared to have been more widespread. 
Compliance with the statutory obliga- 
tions to notify non-fatal accidents, and 
the larger figure of notified accidents 
did not therefore mean that more 
accidents occurred. Fatal accidents 
were as much as 11 per cent. fewer in 
1949 than in 1948. (May 3.) 


(From Our Parliamentary Correspondent) 


Tynemouth Development 


Plan 


The Development Plan for the County 
Borough of Tynemouth was approved 
by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on December 5, 1950, and 
was the first in the country to be ap- 
proved under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 

Limited copies are now available for 
purchase in the form of a Written State- 
ment, Town Map and Programme Map 
at an inclusive price of £1 1Is., and may 
be obtained from the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Mr. D. M. O’Herlihy, B.sc. (Eng.) 
M.I.C.E., 16 Northumberland Square, 
North Shields, Northumberland. 


| 
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Queen’s College, Taunton: Classroom Block. 


Architect: Edward D. Mills. 


Draughtsman: Lawrence Wright. 


Stanford-le-Hope Secondary School. 


Architect: Gerald Lacoste. 


Draughtsman: Lawrence Wright. 


Technical College and Secondary Technical School Hatfield, for the Hertfordshire County Council. 
Architect: Howard Robertson, A.R.A. (Easton & Robertson). 
ARCHITECTUEE 


Draughtsman: Lawrence Wright. 
At THE EQOTAL 


ACADEMY 
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CONVERSION 


2 
eet Tiptoe House 
Old Egypt 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


GROUND FLOC PLAN BEFORE CONVERSION 


ARCHITECT: BASIL SPENCE & PARTNERS 


HE house is situated near the Scottish border a short distance from Berwick-on-Tweed. Before con- 


version, the property consisted of a badly-designed modern portion attached to a traditional stone and 
pantiled cottage. 


The present conversion consisted of enlarging the Living Room and making a new Dining Room and 


Kitchen, and adding three Bedrooms and two Bathrooms, only one of which was allowed in the licence. 


In order to integrate the design, a long balcony was designed tying up with the existing balcony which, 


however, had a wooden balustrade of bad design, which was removed. The original porch was also re- 


moved, being out of scale, and the whole whitewashed, including the stone cottage. The difference in texture 


between the whitewashed brick and the whitewashed stone makes an interesting contrast. The roof is tiled 
with old pantiles; the upper parts of the bedroom extensions are covered with cedar shingles; timber supports 


to the balcony were left natural, and the front door and parts of the steel french windows to the balcony 
were painted bright yellow. 


Contractors: D. Storar & Sons, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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THE NEW SOUTH ELEVATION 


cooK's KITCHEN OINING 
ROOM 1 


PEs PLAN GROUNO FLOOR 


The South Elevation, showing the cedar shingle-faced bedroom extension 
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it 


Above: The Dining Room, with an existing partition removed and a window made into a doorway leading to the terrace. Below: The 
Lounge, which has been enlarged by moving an existing wall, and been divided from the Entrance Hall by a new 3.in. breeze partition. 
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Bedroom | and steps leading from the existing 


first floor of the house to the new bedroom extension 
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The Main Entrance on the East 
Elevation. An existing canopy 
over this position has been re- 
moved, and the existing front 
door has been adapted and 
re-used. 


TIPTOE HOUSE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
architects: 

BASIL SPENCE, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
AND PARTNERS 
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POINTS FROM PAPERS 


Association on April 25. 


$43 


NEW TOWNS 
IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


Extracts from a paper read by Professor WILLIAM HOLFORD at the Architectural 


Minister of Local Government and Planning. 


THE RT. HON. HUGH DALTON, m.p., 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning, said: For my part, I have always 
been slightly modernist, in architecture as 
in other matters. I want to assure you that 
so long as in this uncertain world I hold the 
office which I now occupy I shall do my 
best to promote good architecture and the 
importance of the architect in the planning 
world, d 
I have always been a great supporter of 
the idea of New Towns. It isa long time 
since anybody started to build a new town 
in open country, but this is one of the 
adventures which we have given to the 
architects and planners of to-day. It is 
a very long time since you have had the 
opportunity of building on a hitherto un- 
spoilt site a completely new community, 
and I am passionately interested in the 
development of the New Towns. 

e have now a fairly good and rising 
curve of construction in the New Towns, 
and so far as I can speed the work I will. 
One of the beauties of the new situation is 
that we have now collared the whole thing; 
whereas before we had to go and see the 
Ministry of Health, we in the new Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning can 
settle it all. We shall now, I hope, be able 
to get the New Towns and their sewerage 
and water-supply and so on moving rapidly 
forward and give them a high priority. 

London is our great planning mistake; 
it should never have been allowed to grow 
beyond its size at the beginning of the 
first world war. We must still try to prevent 
any further misplanning of London. 

Dame Evelyn Sharp and I have all sorts 
of projects for gradually squeezing people 
out of London into New Towns and other 
places and pulling down a lot of London. 
Augustine Birrell was once invited to unveil 
a statue to somebody, and he said “How 
much happier I should be if I had been 
invited to go and veil a number of the 
existing statues.” I should like to veil for 
ever a great deal of what is now London. 


Professor WILLIAM G. HOLFORD, 
M.A., F.R.LB.A.,; The idea of designing, 
organising and building model communities, 
not necessarily to the same target popula- 
tions as the British New Towns, permeates 
the whole of American planning thought. 
There is a New Town movement in the 
United States which has been on the move 
for, I think, thirty years, but it has not in 
fact reached its objective, and least of all 
in New England. I found the differences of 
approach and the difference of method in 
the two countries so interesting, and the 
similarities so unimportant, that I thought 
that I must assemble my impressions and 
make a coherent story of them. 

The most striking fact is that in spite of 
their extreme interest in the Garden City, 
and in spite of their enterprise, no new 
towns are being built to this day in New 
England. There are, of course, historical 
reasons for this, particularly in the field of 
administration, but, when they have all 
been taken into account, the fact remains 
that no section of that great democracy 
can afford to build them. Strictly speaking, 
we cannot afford them either. I say that 
with some diffidence in the presence of a 


Minister who is a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but they are not the cheapest or 
the quickest method of promoting building 
development. That is not to say, however, 
that in the long run, as a piece of national 
planning, they may not prove to be an 
essential part of our economy. We faced 
that fact during the war, and the machinery 
was set in motion by the passing of the 
New Towns Act in 1946, 

We are working that machinery. We 
are working it more slowly than in 1945 
and 1946 we expected, but other countries 
are looking to us to make a success of it and 
to prove our case. This is especially so in 
New England, where the New Town 
machinery does not exist but where all the 
technical, administrative and financial 
problems which our system is designed to 
solve are being studied. A stream of 
students and research workers, lecturers, 
teachers, practitioners jn the field of housing 
and planning, come to this country; men 
like Clarence Stein, Lewis Mumford, 
Walter Gropius and others visit us and 
record their impressions. They examine 
the details very carefully and consider their 
difficulties and ours in a very realistic way. 
Curiously enough, we, who have the 
machine, do not overhaul the parts as often 
as they do. It is like a man who has a 
motor car and who does not look inside 
the bonnet so long as all is going well. 

In the U.S.A., rent is at most levels a 
much higher proportion of a family’s 
income than it is over here. 

25 per cent. of the income for rent is 
nearer the maximum than the average for 
the U.S.A. as a whole. In fact, the policy 
of the Public Housing Administration 
towards those eligible for subsidised 
housing is on a basis of five times the shelter 
rent: that is, 20 per cent. of the earnings, 
with 100 dollars exemption in the case of 
each minor. 

The lower-paid workers in the U.S.A. 
are condemned to remain in the slums and 
in the rural shacks which one is surprised 
to find in such large numbers in that great 
country. 

From the point of view of New Town 
promotion, however, these assumptions 
are not favourable enough to get New 
Towns going in America, when they are 
related to the estimated population 
structure and wage levels and to the actual 
costs of construction. The Harvard studies 
revealed that, to make ends meet, 50 per 
cent. of the families in these New Towns 
would have to be in what is called over 
there public housing, subsidised housing, 
while another 25 per cent. would require 
a small element of subsidy in the shape of 
low interest Government loans to housing 
co-operatives This for the U.S.A. is a 
politically impossible situation and explains 
why there are in fact no New Towns in 
New England 

To create them there would have to be 
an overriding national motive, a peace-time 
planning campaign of unprecedented 
dimensions or some war-time emergency, 
either of which would perhaps lead to an 
overhaul of the existing legislation and 
policy. New Town housing, not in a single 
location but in many, would have to be 
financed as part of the housing and re- 
development programmes of the entire 


Professor Holford was introduced by the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, 


metropolitan area in which the New Towns 
were situated. These two conditions have 
not yet been present. 

In England and Wales, with a land area 
very nearly as great as that of New England 
but a population five times as great, we 
have, through the Central Planning Auth- 
ority, with guideposts such as Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s Greater London Plan, gone 
some way towards satisfying both these 
conditions, but the same practical diffi- 
culties have to be met on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The greatest is the gap between 
purchasing power and construction costs. 

I would remind you that both costs and 
wages in the U.S.A. are between two and a 
half and three times what they are here. 

For terrace housing—what they call 
“row housing’—the average cost of con- 
struction was taken as 10 dollars (71s. 6d.) 
per square foot. For single family detached 
houses and three-floor flats, which the 
Americans call ‘“‘walk-ups,” the figure taken 
was 78s. 6d. per square foot. For six-floor 
flats with lifts the figure was 92s. 9d. (13 
dollars) upwards. The cheapest private or 
speculative building which we could 
compare with those figures appeared to be 
those put up by an extraordinary firm called 
Levett Brothers, who were building houses 
in Nassau County, Long Island, at just 
under 9 dollars (63s. 6d.) per square foot: 
but, as their 800-square foot houses, on 
which this cost was estimated, contained 
an unfinished attic, which the tenant 
could at his leisure turn into two rooms, 
the cost may have been somewhat lower 
than that. 

The purchase price of these Levett houses 
two years ago was as low as £2,800 (8,000 
dollars), but that of the single family 
house in the New Town was about £3,500 
(10,000 dollars) in 1950, Even if, therefore, 
a worker is prepared to pay a quarter of 
his income in rent, on the ground that he 
has very little travelling to do in a New 
Town and has very pleasant surroundings, 
he must still earn about 2,000 dollars 
(£714) a year in order to do so. 


This ratio of residential cost to family 
income, which in the Harvard studies was 
about 24 per cent., is not so very different 
in this country. Construction costs, as 
represented by some samples which I have 
taken of contracts actually let in the English 
New Towns in 1950—that is, before the 
recent smaller increases in building costs 
—work out as follows: 

2-bedroom terrace houses, 860 sq. ft., 
about 29s. 6d. per sq. ft. 

3-bedroom semi-detached houses, 
about 1,070 sq. ft., contracts varying 
between 26s. 6d. and 32s. 6d. per sq. ft. 

3-floor flats, 35s. 4d. per sq. ft. 

Multi-storey flats with lifts, 47s. 6d. 
per sq. ft. and upwards. 


Taking development costs at about 
£2,400 to £2,750 per acre, and making 
allowances for present increases, the pur- 
chase price of a comparatively cheap 
dwelling in a new town would be about 
£1,700. When allowance is made for the 
fact that nearly all the houses are new and 
subject to the Rent Restriction Acts, I 
think that it is very doubtful whether a New 
Town Corporation could afford to let even 
these small houses at less than about 
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22s. 6d. a week, and that is exclusive of 
rates, which may add anything from 7s. 
to lls. a week. On a family income of £6 
a week, this represents 23 per cent. of the 
income for rent alone. 

Even with the subsidies, the gap between 
residential costs and rent-paying capacity 
is of about the same order as in the U.S.A., 
and here also the lowest-paid workers can- 
not aspire to a new house in a New Town 
unless in fact some administrative arrange- 
ment is made whereby they can secure one. 

I think that planners must know what 
they have to do before they start designing. 
An architect tends to rely on the capacity 
of his client to pay for the building which 
he has commissioned, but the planner has 
to take a hand in the programme itself, and, 
if he is faced with a gap between construc- 
tion costs and income from rents, he may 
find that he becomes deeply involved in the 
bridging of it. 

It seems clear that for New Towns in 
America as well as in Britain the most 
important tasks are these. First, the main- 
tenance and improvement of standards of 
planning and layout, which I think is a 
social as well as a technical task, and which 
is absolutely necessary to promote the New 
Town at all. Secondly, and at the same 
time, an urgent reduction in housing costs 
and thus in house rents. This may look 
like a contradiction in terms, but I believe 
that it is not, and I should like to explain 
why | think so. 

It is usually the designers—the architects, 
the landscape architects and the engineers 
—who start movements to raise living 
standards and improve environments—for 
that is in fact what a New Town does. 
Perhaps they are trained to see things 
as they might be rather than things as they 
are. Have you ever noticed what miserable 
kitchens architects’ wives have to put up 
with, while absolute dreams are put down 
in the drawing office next door? But with 
economists on each side of the Atlantic 
saying that costs must be reduced and 
capital expenditure curtailed the archi- 
tects become really ingenious, and they 
undertake to design new and better en- 
vironments at no greater cost. 

Somehow or other the creative impulse, 
which I think is shared secretly by most 
people who are worth anything, bursts out 
in one direction or another. A_ recent 
example is Lionel Brett’s little house at 
Hatfield, three bedrooms, 850 square feet 
and every foot useful, rent 24s. a week ex- 
cluding rates. Thousands of women have 
been visiting it in the last ten days. 

If we assume that ways will be found to 
build cheaper and smaller houses, but not 
necessarily with smaller rooms, the next 
question is whether other standards in the 
New Town can be kept high, because only 
moderately cheap rents, without marked 
advance in other directions, will not make 
New Towns worth building. Here again 
the Harvard studies are illuminating. They 
found that certain fabricating and_pro- 
cessing industries, scientific research in- 
Stitutions, insurance companies, clerical 
offices and so on could be induced to con- 
sider New Town locations, and they were 
likely to provide in the early days the 
slightly higher earning capacity which a 
New Town needs to get things going. 
Their average level of wages was slightly 
higher than might afterwards be the case. 
I think that that theory is also held here, 
but the practical results so far have not 
been extremely promising. 


Next comes the very interesting subject 
of mobility. Here I think that there is an 
enormous difference between the two 
countries. Right at the core of the Ameri- 
can philosophy of life, as you all know, is 
the conviction that there is always some- 
thing better round the corner, and this 
reduces their attachment to a particular 
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town, a particular house or even a parti- 
cular garden very considerably. Even 
with a shortage of houses, in most States 
it is common for a worker to change his 
house when he changes his job, particu- 
larly if this is accompanied by an increase 
in salary, as it often is. The mobility of 
labour and the turnover of houses are there- 
fore both increased. 

Much more obvious is the mobility due 
to the private automobile, which leads to 
an entirely different pattern of layout both 
for the housing project and the New Town 
studies. Densities are lower, because a car 
needs as much space as a person, and some- 
times more. Houses and shops are much 
more loosely strung out than with us. This 
dependence on the automobile, which is 
used for everything from a holiday in 
Canada to a trip to the drug siore, and for 
every purpose, from a play space for the 
children to an occasional overcoat, makes 
an enormous difference to all the facets of 
planning. 

One of the most interesting effects of 
this “‘automobility,” to borrow their fright- 
ful word, is on shopping habits. Two 
new phenomena have made their appear- 
ance in the U.S.A. ‘The first is the super- 
market. This is a development of the 
“help yourself” grocery store, which is 
magnified to ever-growing proportions. 
The customer on entering takes a wire 
basket on wheels, and into it throws 
branded goods from the shelves as he 
passes down the aisle or stops at one of 
the few counters actually served by human 
attendants, such as the meat counter. 
He tacks gaily from side to side, and my 
experience is that it needs real will-power 
to prevent oneself from buying far more 
things than one needs. With a final flick 
at the end for cigarettes and_matches, he 
then enters one of a number of bottle- 
neck outlets, at each of which sits a cashier. 
All the purchases go into a huge paper bag, 
and if you are lucky and alone an attendant 
will carry your purchases to your car and 
you drive away. The complete operation 
may take as little as three minutes. 

The second phenomenon is the so-called 
regional shopping centre. The best form 
of this is a planned concentration of the 
outlying branches of the big central stores 
from the big towns in some spacious sub- 
urban area, of high amenity value. 

A less desirable version of the super- 
market and out of town shopping centre is 
the purely vehicular bazaar beside a main 
highway. Some of these have enormous 
sky-signs, “Stop and Shop.” 

Other social and anti-social activities 
are influenced in a similar way. Churches 
and fraternity houses share a common 
parking place; the town hall and the main 
hall of the high school are combined for 
similar reasons. Golf clubs, residential 
hotels and so on can be much further away 
from the town centre than is common with 
us, and, more important still, the factories 
and works can function quite comfortably 
outside the pedestrian circuit of the New 
Town. 

On the whole, this mobility is of advant- 
age to the organic decentralised community 
of a great metropolitan centre at any rate. 
It brings its own problems, the most tangled 
for the planner being those of parking and 
garaging the enormous number of vehicles. 
The advantages depend on the layout and 
low density. The chief advantage is 
probably the sheer contrast with the condi- 
tions of the congested central area. Here 
extreme mobility leads quite often to 
paralysis and always to a wasteful expendi- 
ture of nervous energy. 

(Here Professor Holford showeda number 
of slides. These included a plan of Rad- 
burn.) 

A much more important development 
was Radburn, which was a milestone in the 


progress of the New Town idea in America 
and carried on the neighbourhood prin- 
ciple of Clarence Stein and Henry Wright 
at Sunnyside Gardens. Vehicle circulation 
and pedestrian circulation are completely 
separate. A typical super-block is sur- 
rounded by a main road with entrances for 
cars at certain points which do not pene- 
trate far, and at the back of the houses are 
pedestrian paths leading to the primary 
school and an open green. This was an 
extremely thoughtful and interesting ex- 
periment, and it is a great pity that the 
slump in the 1930s caused the failure of 
this town. It is now being built up again, 
because the neighbouring area is develop- 
ing fast. 

I should like to show you some views of 
Greenbelt. The first is an aerial view 
showing the initial development for about 
3,000 people in a great crescent. A further 
development, taking the population to 
7,000, is in some five super-blocks. The 
great internal play spaces and recreation 
areas are linked with the town centre, the 
swimming bath, the primary school and so 
on and the lake by pedestrian ways with 
“under passes” which take the footpaths 
under the road. The vehicles enter the 
housing areas by what are called “garage 
courts,” and children can walk about the 
town in comparative safety. 

Now that this new scare has hit America 
it is actually proposed to put up eight office 
buildings, to hold 50,000 people each, out- 
side Washington, without any living 
accommodation, the idea being that if 
Washington is hit the essential administra- 
tive workers will be able to carry on. They 
have failed to realise, because they have 
not thought about it, that most of the 
workers would have to go through Wash- 
ington to get to their office. The whole 
scheme is completely mad. 

There are many interesting things in the 
Greenbelt towns. There are the “under- 
passes” for pedestrians, taking them under 
the motor roads, It has been found neces- 
sary to plant prickly bushes on the banks, 
to prevent the children climbing up and 
crossing the road in the ordinary way. 
There are very adventurous children’s 
playgrounds, and a great many of them 
some of them set among woods. The 
Greenbelt towns were built to provide 
complete towns, but the scheme failed 
because they did not have any industries, 
and the residents had to commute to 
Washington and other places to get to their 
work. The towns are, however, an illus- 
tration of the safety principle and the social 
principle in town planning. There is an 
attempt to keep the workaday side and the 
recreational side separate. 

(Other slides were shown of Green- 
brook (never built), Greenhills in Ohio, 
and Greendale in Wisconsin; Baldwin 
Hills Village near Los Angeles.) 

Later on Professor Holford referred to 
the development at Parkchester, a resi- 
dential development in the Bronx district 
of New York in what was until a few years 
ago the traditional method of housing at 
a very high density families of the upper- 
lower and lower-middle income levels in 
New York. This kind of building is 
terrifying to see. It is very well built, the 
utilities are there, the living accommoda- 
tion is very well heated—over-heated, in 
fact—with every possible convenience, but 
your soul sickens when you go into the 
place. There is the feeling that people have 
ceased to be human beings and have be- 
come comfort-loving automata inhabiting 
cells and occasionally going into the country 
to recover a little of their humanity. That 
kind of development, however, is very 
common in New York. 

By way of contrast, there is the extra- 
ordinarily interesting development known 
as Fresh Meadows. The Metropolitan 
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Life Assurance Company believed in giving 
people what they asked for at the moment. 
People wanted apartments in New York, 
in the Bronx, and they got them. In Fresh 
Meadows, however, the firm of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & ‘Smith—and chiefly 
Smith—persuaded the New York Life 
Assurance Company to build not a specula- 
tion but an investment, and I think that 
this has some importance for the future of 
the New Towns in America. In Queens 
they bought up an area of about 174 acres 
which used to be the Fresh Meadows Club, 
a golf club or country club, with magnificent 
trees on the site, and they built accommoda- 
tion for 11,000 people in about 3,000 apart- 
ments. They also built a very fine theatre, 
large shops, a “professional building” for 
doctors, dentists and so on, four very 
interesting garages to hold about 320 cars 
at a time each, and a nursery centre which 
enchanted me until I found that in every 
single room there was a oOne-way-vision 
screen, by which without yourself being 
seen by them you could watch the children. 
That gave me a_ psychological horror 
feeling. There are laundries in the base- 
ments of every third or fourth block. The 
general building design is to have two 13- 
floor blocks and the rest with two or three 
floors. The planning is extremely skilful; 
only one road goes straight through, and 
this is interrupted by ovals. There is a 
large open space and a real oak grove, with 
forty acres of existing trees. 

The rents are higher than a New Town 
could afford, being between 50 and 72 
dollars a month, but that includes every- 
thirtg. Of all the developments which I 
have seen round New York, where, of 
course, the densities have to be higher than 
in a completely new town, Fresh Meadows 
struck me as being by far the most com- 
petently designed. Lewis Mumford said 
that it was the answer to their housing 
problem, in that, although it is thoroughly 
American in its feeling, the inside of the 
tiocks has an extremely neighbourly air, 
and the density is low enough to enable you 
to do things; you can be alone if you want 
to go off into the woods, and you are not 
continually within sound of traffic. 


Vote of Thanks and Discussion 


Dame EVELYN SHARP, F.R.8.A. (Deputy 
Secretary, Ministry of Local Government 
and Planning): proposed a vote of thanks. 

Sir PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, who 
seconded the vote of thanks, said: I have 
found it very interesting to listen to this 
talk. I paid a somewhat American type of 
visit to the United States last spring, and 
was very interested to see a number of 
the New Towns there. 

This work in the U.S.A. is of first-rate 
importance to us to-day. In Fresh Mea- 
dows, and also in Greenbelt, outside 
Washington, I was impressed by the mag- 
nificence of the shopping centres. 

We can learn a great deal from what the 
Americans are doing in that respect. They 
are making use of the motor car to improve 
the facilities of these new towns, and some- 
thing of that sort might be done in this 
country on a smaller scale. I was very 
interested to study the shopping centre at 
Stevenage, where they are adopting a 
method of this sort. The chief architect 
there has called in Clarence Stein, and also 
Gordon Stepherson, who learnt his plan- 
ning at the M.LY., and they are planning 
the shopping centre, which will be some- 
thing quite new in this country. Whether 
the number of motor cars here is sufficient 
to sustain it remains to be seen. It is 
completely pedestrian when you get inside 
it, and when I looked at my Plymouth plan 
again I thought I had made a fool of my- 
self, because I had let motor cars in, and 
when that happens the buses want to come 
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in, and then there is a demand for through 

We can learn a great deal by visiting 
other countries and studying their planning 
of new towns But they struck me as 
laying too much emphasis on saving the 
children from crossing roads used by motor 
cars. Clarence Stein, when showing me 
these under-paths, said “Let us watch and 
see whether the children use them,” and 
then he said “Hurrah ! they have !” Not 
a single motor car was going along the road, 
and they might just as well have crossed the 
road 

In the 1930s the Americans had so much 
money available that they could make these 
under-paths and over-passes in a way that 
we are not able to do, and they may have 
overdone it, because each of these towns 
is IN a sense a precinct, cut off from the main 
traffic stream. At present the Great North 
Road goes through Stevenage, but ulti- 
mately it is going to be diverted. My small 
granddaughter, who is under three years of 
age, is not at all afraid of crossing the 
village street where I live, and that is a 
precinct village 

Mr. Dalton said that his Ministry now 
controls a great deal of what it is necessary 
to do in the way of control of development, 
but one thing which it does not control 
is the location of industry. The location of 
industry is the background of planning, 
and we have suffered’ from having two 
Presidents of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. Wilson, who were 
not interested in planning at all; I would 
call them anti-planners. They were inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the country. We 
now have a new President of the Board of 
Trade who is a nephew of Harold Shaw- 
who was Chairman of the Housing 
and Town Planning Council. I hope that 
Sir Hartley Shawcross will help us in 
diverting some industry to these New 
Towns 

Mr. Gibberd said to me the other day 
“If only industrialists were allowed to do 
what they want to do, we should have all 
the industry in Harlow that we want.” 
I hope that the new President of the Board 
of Trade will help us to get a proper balance 
in our New Towns and get industry and 
housing going side by side. If that happens 
the New Towns will go ahead rapidly and 
we can make use of all the good ideas that 
Professor Holford has put before us. 


A.B.S. Annual General 
Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was held 
on May 2, 1951, in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In November of 1950, the Society com- 
pleted one hundred years of work for 
the relief of architects and their widows 
and orphans, and since 1850 over 
£130,000 has been distributed to those 
in need 

The Council considered the great 
need that is apparent for homes for 
elderly people with straitened means and 
a special centenary appeal was issued 
to raise funds for the provision of 
homes for beneficiaries. 

One hundred and twelve cases were 
helped during the year—ten more than 
in 1949—twenty-four of which were 
architects or architects’ assistants, sixty- 
eight widows, and twenty orphans. 

Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was re-elected Presi- 
dent. Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel and 
Mr. Charles Woodward were re-elected 
Honorary Treasurer and Honorary 
Secretary. 
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THE SEARCH GOES ON 


HE third meeting of the architectural 
teachers’ conference, London area, 
was held at the R.I.B.A. on Saturday 
April 28, Professor Richardson in the 
chair. 

The topics dealt with this time were 
“The Approach to the Teaching of His- 
tory and Theory and of Science and 
Structural Mechanics.” 

It will be nearly impossible to do justice 
to the papers, especially those on History 
in this brief report, but far less shall I be 
able to do justice to the chairman in the 
person of Prof. Richardson whose contri- 
butions exceeded the papers by far in time 
so that one felt it was Professor Richard- 
son versus the rest. As this is one of the 
“base” periodicals I will say no more and 
let the Chairman open the meeting, almost 
on time. “History and Science, Man in 
Nature Portent, The Beginning of Sculp- 


ture, and a Box of Science. To depart 
from these Laws is perversion. But the 
continuity of Architecture is assured. 


Britain has a great future, in spite of the 
“festering” at the moment! No nation 
shows so much talent to do the wrong 
things first and then invent enough to put 
these right! .. .” 

After this, Mr. J. E. Moore, Northern 
Poly, read the first paper on the “Place 
and Purpose of History and Theory in the 
Curriculum.” 


He began by stressing whichever way 
history was taught, from the archaeological 
point of view at one end to the Marxist 
on the other the student will derive value 
from it. The point was that he should 
derive the greatest possible value. This is 
not possible without a purpose, and there 
can be only one, to enable the student to 
become a better designer of contemporary 
buildings. 


We should not only stress the various 
conditions, social, structural, climatic and 
accidents of history which affected the 
appearance of buildings, we should be 
rather more concerned with the beauty 
arising out of this at the hands of people 
who were not just tools in the hands of 
fate but who consciously imposed on their 
buildings an aesthetic meaning, who were 
not merely influenced by the factors men- 
tioned, but who were masters of them, 
often taking advantage of new materials 
and methods to add to their language of 
beauty. Mr. Moore continued, that the 
history of buildings and aesthetics were 
inseparable. To the student history 
must become a subject meaning more than 
just something one has to pass in an exam- 
ination. If-more emphasis were given to 
the aesthetic achievements of the past the 
connection between lectures and studio 
work will be ever present in the student's 
mind. When reviewing the History and 
Theory syllabus with this aim before us 
we may have a better idea of what aspects 
of each period should be emphasised and 
which might even be eliminated. One may 
take from each period whatever that 
period may have to teach us about design- 
ing to-day, may it be structure in one, 
the influence of social form on plan in 
another or ornament in a third. 


Mr. Moore concluded, that while teach- 
ing history from a more aesthetic point of 
view, we might look at “Theory” more from 
an historic one. And this we shoud 
attempt as impartially as possible because 
“After all, who are we to say how to- 
morrow’s buildings are to be designed ? 
We are teachers, not prophets.” 

Prof. Richardson replied from the Chair 
that we, the teachers, were pioneers of a 
new Renaissance and enlarged greatly on 
the “perversions.” “We have done with 
perversions !"") (With an eye on the South 
Bank !). 
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The next paper was read by Mr. Michael 
D. Beasley, also from Northern Poly. 

He grouped the approaches to history 
into three categories: (1) the archaeological 
catalogue; (2) the analysis of structure; 
(3) the sociological approach. The first, 
he stated, is important but had grown out 
of all proportions. The second should 
preferably be studied through contact with 
actual buildings. An experience of archi- 
tecture was the essential thing. Visits will 
leave an impression even on the dullest 
mind. He felt that we might be over- 
emphasising the architecture of Greece, 
Rome, Italy and France. Our students 
will build in England for English people, 
next to English architecture. In Stock- 
holm, he quoted, 56 hours were given to 
general history and the same amount to. 
Swedish architecture ! 

History should be taught backwards. 
After a general survey one could for in- 
stance see Sens Cathedral through Canter- 
bury, Rheims through Westminster, Scam- 
ozzi and Palladio through Inigo Jones and 
Kent, and Serlio and Sansovino through 
Wren. 

Social history tended to be overstressed 
and the buildings should be seen more as 
live architecture in their contemporary 
setting. Studies should include designing 
next to works of the past. Architects are 
are often too barbarian. 

The third paper by Mr. R. H. Franks, 
of Northern Poly, followed after a further 
witty dissertation from the chair. 

He emphasised the importance of His- 
tory in these days of Austerity. He 
reminded us that our students were just 
five years of age in 1939, products of 
Austerity. They will have to learn how to 
see our period in perspective through 
history. For them it will be time enough to 
learn how to eke out the rations when in 
an office. Otherwise our students will be 
under the impression that the a 
requirements of mankind consisted of a 
Concert Hall, Schools, Flats and +the 
Housing Manual. 

History, he emphasised, must begin at 
secondary school level. Once again he 
raised the now so familiar bogy of school 
education which is utterly devoid of any 
cultural requirements. 

Our students no longer came from the 
stately homes where the study of the arts 
was fostered. They came from semi- 
detached houses, flats or rooms, they were 
accustomed to sit round the slab-tiled 
fireplace with the oval mirror over, slightly 
tilted forward over its long horizontal 
axis. There are no books on architecture 
or on art. The topic of conversation may 
conceivably be music, rarely art, never 
architecture with the possible exception of 
references to the housing shortage. As to 
school education, Mr. Franks admitted 
that we had progressed since Dickens’ 
time, the drainage systems of nursery 
schools were nearing perfection, but at a 
later age the psychological approach to 
teaching lagged sadly behind. The master 
of history knows nothing of art and less 
of aesthetics, but a lot of the meeting on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Classic 
literature consisted of difficult gramma- 
tical construction. In mathematics our 
students had gone far beyond the differen- 
tial calculus, but found it hard to believe 
that a purlin had to be supported. 

It can be assumed that the raw student, 
the normal product of his time, has no 
artistic background, no natural taste. On 
the credit side his brain is highly exercised, 
he is intelligent and has an open mind. 

Mr. Franks then made some points about 
keeping the student interested, to flatter 
him by alluding to facts he may remember 
from school, “as you know . . .” and finally 
to guide his reading. Not to read history 
books, they serve only as reference books, 
but historical studies which are often in 
themselves works of literary art and so 
enabling him to appreciate the vast heritage 
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that lies behind him so that the unbuilt 
works that lie before him will be no less 
works of art. 

Professor Richardson recommended 
rather urgently that these papers ought to 

read before the senior members of the 
R.L.B.A. After a vote of thanks, adjourn- 
ment for coffee. 

After a well deserved break the chair- 
man added to his last remark the request 
that these papers should be published in 
the R.I.B.A. Journal before they sank to 
one of the “base” periodicals. As to 
history, this appears as the “theory of 
design.” Teaching should be done by 
drawing. Banister Fletcher was a bore to 
the students, if only the Royal Academy 
would show architects’ original sketches 
instead of those highly polished pictures ! 
Here would be the conception! Like 
the mediaeval architect who often designed 
in elevation, the conception came first 
instead of all that bunk on functionalism ! 
(How right the Professor is, if only the 
“conception” were understood as some- 
thing more than an elevational one !) 
While at the R.A., he continued; “Don’t 
despise the R.A., they represent the work 
of the Nation They retain Art without 
descending to the level of a riverside show!” 

After this we heard a lot about a wonder- 
ful set of chessmen, once the property of 
Mary Queen of Scots while Queen of 
France, which the Professor had rescued 
from being shipped to U.S.A., and that 
there was no originality only “‘infinite 
variation,” gradual change, originality, no; 
perversity, yes ! 

What little time was left for discussion 
did not materially contribute to the already 
Stated, and the morning session concluded 
with the Chairman’s blaming overcrowding 
for all our troubles. *‘*Maggots, maggotry 
all, who are we to speculate on taste... 

With this the meeting adjourned for 
lunch after paying the half-crown. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 


- approach to Science and Structural Mech- 


anics and was opened by a paper by Mr. 
E. M. Rice, of Hammersmith School. 

An almost too ample Chinese lunch had 
made me too late for the Chairman's 
introduction. 

Mr. Rice made the point that there was 
a dangerous tendency to overlook the 
function of the artist. It was a fallacy 
to believe in analysis only. Syllabuses are 
easily overloaded and the architect may 
learn a lot about other people’s jobs and 
little about his own. One-sixth of the 
time available should be the maximum for 
Science. Let students grow bigger, see the 
Stars and not grabble in the gutter, this is 
a pursuit for little men, technicians. 

Professor Richarson handed out bouquet 
after bouquet to the successive lecturers 
and this was no exception. Then followed 
the next speaker, Mr. L.R. Sterry who 
termed himself a barbarian in these sur- 
roundings, a man with a mere science 
degree. 

His subsequent remarks however were 
by no means barbarian. As to the pre- 
vocational training, all he asked for was an 
ability for clear thinking, clear expression 
and familiarity with a few basic principles. 
He illustrated this by a question that was 
included in one of the A.A. entrance tests: 
“Why do little girls with red hair wear 
green jumpers?” All he wanted were 
eyes to see. Otherwise the science lecturer 
should work in close conjunction with the 
studio master and similarly to History 
Suggested a continuation of the science 
course into the fourth and fifth year. The 
student should frequently be able to 
handle materials and the Science laboratory 
should be an extension of the studio. 

The Chairman enumerated all the many 
subjects the poor architect has to know and 
so to the next paper. 

The speaker was Mr. Williams, a struc- 
tural engineer, engaged on teaching struc- 
tural mechanics to architectural students. 


This subject is always treated as some- 
thing so remote from architects that it 
needs particularly delicate handling. How- 
ever, Mr. Williams’ points relieved much 
of this fear. He does not believe in the 
“architect engineer,” nor in any graphic 
method that can not be easily proved and 
demonstrated. Briefly the course can be 
divided into the “punishing” forces and the 
defending ones. This usually works well 
until the fourth year when one meets with 
some truculence, when everything must be 
supported on one column only, all stair- 
cases must be cantilevered and the simplest 
beams turn into a highly statistically in- 
determined frame. But students should 
learn to co-operate with the engineer, also 
mix more freely with engineering students, 
and vice versa. But he would defy any- 
body who could give a neat explanation to 
architectural students of the moment of 
inertia and the radius of gyration. 

Prof. Richardson wished he had heard 
that talk before. It should be rammed 
down the throats of the science committee 
(not verbatim) because this is one of the 
bodies at the R.I.B.A. that wants over- 
hauling more than anything, those “‘little 
men,” those grabblers in the gutter ! 

Coffee after votes of thanks, and the 
remaining discussion started with an historic 
summary by the Professor showing that 
even Telford did not use calculations, their 
use being very recent in this country and 
he quoted Thomas Hardy as saying 
architecture had taught him to write, to 
put one thing on top of another; this was 
building. (Is it not just this more than 
anything where we differ from the Pro- 
fessor ?) 

Rather an irrelevant discussion ensued 
involving this Journal about an article in 
which examiners were quoted as having 
asked candidates at which school they had 
been trained. It was Mr. Haynes, I believe, 
who replied that this matter had been 
cleared up by a subsequent letter. 

Mr. Arthur Korn made a plea for the 
Bau-Haus approach which was not too 
gracefully received from the chair and the 
meeting ended with a vote of thanks by 
Mrs. Parish, the architect wife of one of 
our most enlightened builders. She re- 
called the pleasure of having learned one’s 
history from such a master as the Professor 
and the delight in listening to his criticisms 
of students’ drawings—the other students’ 
drawings ! 


Drawings dealing with historic research 
and theory were displayed in the lobby. 
They had come from Brixton, Hammer- 
smith, Northern Poly and S.W. Essex. 
They all had one thing in common: cross- 
sections through time. An early basilica 
at one end of the sheet and Frank Lloyd 
Wright's church for (is it Wisconsin?) on 
the other. There were admirably presented 
“Analysis sheets” showing for instance all 
the factors that have led to the fine con- 
ception of the Malmo Theatre. The 
proof that a Florentine cornice was struc- 
turally safe by application of the laws of 
stability of masonry seemed on the other 
hand somewhat pedantic. 

| would like to conclude my report on 
this note: | believe that teachers of archi- 
tecture have to be prophets otherwise 
teaching becomes merely a conveying of 
facts. We must be inspired as we expect 
our students to be. But the artist's in- 
spiration is invariably a glimpse of the 
future, or perhaps only a_ heightened 
awareness of the present. Perhaps a sort 
of short cut and, who knows, what with 
our still limited awareness we call art 
to-day may be science to-morrow. 

Finally, should Mr. Williams read these 
lines, we at Leicester have found a neat 
explanation of the moment of inertia 
because I believe that it is the basis of all 
Structural form ! 


H. W. ROSENTHAI 


Leicester, 
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CURRENT NOTES ON 


Sections 

The planning of small bedroom units 
over large common rooms may control 
the form of the sections of multi- 
storeyed hostels or involve the designer 
in facing a certain amount of heavy 
structural elements. In Fig. 2, diagram 
A shows that if bedrooms are planned on 
one side only of the corridors on the 
upper floors, the common rooms, in 
order to be reasenably wide, must be 
constructed to carry one of the external 
walls of the superstructure. If bed- 
rooms are on both sides of the upper 
part of the wing (Diagram B) the com- 
mon rooms on the ground floor may be 
found to be wide enough. Under 
certain circumstances and with some 
types of hostel it may be a better plan 
to place the common rooms in a separ- 
ate block and to standardize the bed- 
room accommodation throughout the 
residential wings or blocks including 
the ground floors, a method which, it 
site space permits, may lead, in addi- 
tion, to some considerable economies in 
building costs. ° 
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Vertical Circulations, etc. 


As in flats, approaches to the various 
levels of accommodation can be in 
small units (as in diagram A of Fig. 3) 
where a staircase serves only two or tour 
apartments in each floor, or a large 
number of units can obtain access from 
corridors communicating with stair- 
cases or lifts. 

In general principle, the minimum 
distance of any sleeping or similar 
accommodation from a staircase and 
the need for the provision of alterna- 
tive escape in the event of fire, follows 
the requirements of flats (see Planning” 
6th Ed. 1950). Fig. 3 shows various 
types of methods of approach and 
escape and indicates the relation of 
sanitary accommodation to stairs and 
bedrooms. 


Entrance Halls 


These act as the main distributive 
centres of the hostels, from which main 
circulations, both vertical and _hori- 
zontal, should lead to all parts of the 
building. Halls should not be cramped 
as they are likely to serve also as 
general waiting space; it is important 
also that space is ample enough to 
provide for the use of the common 
rooms for receptions or meetings, etc. 
The administrative office and/or inquiry 
office, of the building should open 
directly from the hall and it is desirable 
that any visitor's rooms which may be 
provided should also lead directly from 
this central space. The entrance from 
the street should be provided with a 
draught lobby to keep the hall at a 
comfortable temperature. It is desir- 
able that halls have adequate daylight 
although this may not always be possi- 
ble. Ample wall-space is needed for 
notice boards. 

It is normally undesirable in the 
interests of simple control to have 
secondary public entrances to hostels. 
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Fig. 2 


In some special types, however, such as 
those for workers who return to the 
hostel in dirty clothes and boots, may 
need a secondary entrance leading 
directly to changing or boot rooms, 
before passing to the main rooms of the 
building. 


Provision should be made in or near 
the entrance hall for telephone boxes, 
for the use of residents. 


Offices 

Hostels are generally in the charge of 
a manager, often called a warden or 
bursar (or, in women’s hostels, a 
matron), for whom office accommoda- 
tion is needed in a central position 
reached easily by residents or visitors 
and from which general supervision of 
the main entrance is easy. In some 
hostels, especially those for students, 
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the warden may have a separate suite 
and the general office is used only by 
a clerical staff. In some large hostels, 
a separate reception office and inquiry 
counter may be needed, as in an hotel. 
The office or the inquiry counter, when 
provided, should be at one side of the 
entrance hall and have either a counter 
or hatch easily accessible. Some hostels 
have short-stay visitors and conse- 
quently the whole entrance planning 
can be treated very similarly to that of 
an hotel. In many hotels the office also 
serves as a shop for articles such as 
stamps, cigarettes, etc. 

In small hostels, especially in types 
such as those for old people, the office 
serves also as the warden’s or matron’s 
sitting-room; in such cases a floor area 
of at least 120 sq. ft. is needed. Room 
keys, in those hostels where they are 
regularly used, and letters are usually 
handled at the office. Convenient 
space is required for desks, files and 
usually a safe and when the office is 
used for the dual purpose, normal 
sitting-room furniture. 


Visitor’s Room 

This is usually approached directly 
from the entrance hall and furnished as 
a normal sitting-room. It is generally 
used for the reception of eS 
guests of the opposite sex or as a roo! 
where visitors may be taken for private 
and quiet conversation. It is especially 
necessary where hostels provide only 
bedroom and dining room accommoda- 
tion. 


Cloaks 


Some cloaks’ space conveniently near 
the entrance and the dining room is 
needed in most hostels where the resi- 
dents may leave out-door clothing 
without the necessity of going to their 
bedrooms. In hostels for children and 
in those where working clothing is 
always changed on entering the building 
cloakrooms may also be needed near 
secondary entrances. It should be 
noted also that in hostels for students 
cloak rooms may be required also to 
act as changing rooms for games pur- 
poses and some bathroom or shower 
accommodation adjoining may become 
necessary. 

In the normal type of cloakroom it is 
usual to provide racks with hat and 
coat pegs and umbrella stands but in 
seme, more elaborate coat-hanger equip- 
ment is installed; hat and coat pegs 
should be placed in 12 in. centres on 
single rows for adults and at 10 in. 
centres for adolescents; cloakroom 
equipment for children should follow 
school practice (see Schools in ‘*Plan- 
ning,” 6th Ed. 1950). Smaller cloak- 
rooms may also be needed in associa- 
tion with visitors’ rooms, especially to 
cater for visitors of the opposite sex 
and for social occasions; in most cases 
these should have sanitary accommoda- 
tion attached. 


Sanitary Accommodation, 
General Considerations 


A part of the total sanitary accom- 
modation should be planned on the 
ground floor or in a basement for day- 
time use and in connection with com- 
mon-rooms. In some types such as 
those for children, old people and com- 
mon lodging-houses this is likely to be 
the greater part of the total accommoda- 
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tion. When bed-sitting rooms reduce 
the common-room areas a larger part 
of the total sanitary accommodation 
should be distributed among the bed- 
room floors. in hostels for young 
children the ground floor accommoda- 
tion should be planned in close proxi- 
mity to the day rooms as in nursery 
schools. 


Common-Rooms 


All hostels need common rooms for 
day and/or evening use by residents, 
but the areas and types may vary con- 
siderably. In common lodging-houses 
and those for the very low income- 
groups a combined lounge-dining room 
for each sex may be all that is provided: 
it may be based on an area of as little 
as 10 sq. ft. per bed. In normal hostels 
for lower and middle income-groups, a 
total area of common room, including 
dining room, will usually amount to 
20 sq. ft. per bed as a minimum. If it 
is desired to seat all the residents for 
meals at the same time considerably 
more may be required. It can be 
assumed that a proportion of the resi- 
dents will be out at any one time, except 
in hostels for old people and children. 
This may well affect the total space for 
these communal rooms. In general 
smaller hostels usually need more 
common-room space per bed in com- 
parison with larger ones. 

© common room spaces, apart from 
dining rooms, should be divided be- 
tween a number of rooms for particular 
purposes such as lounges, quiet rooms, 
and games rooms, the demand for 
which varies according to the type of 
resident. Common rooms are normally 
planned on the ground floor, although 
lower ground floors and even basements 
may be used for some purposes such as 
games rooms. In hostels for old people 
all rooms should be on the same level 
to avoid steps and, similarly in chil- 
dren’s hostels, supervision is simplified 
if all the rooms are planned together in 
a group on one level. Common rooms 
should have plan shapes suitable for 
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the various uses, well-lighted, have 
pleasant aspects and outlooks wher- 
ever this is possible. 

It is not possible to give a propor- 
tional distribution of common room 
space between various uses, as this 
varies so greatly in response to the 
situation of site, the type of hostel and 
the ages and occupations of the resi- 
dents. (See Fig. 4.) 


Lounges 


Several smaller rooms are more use- 
ful and better appreciated by the users 
than one large room. Such rooms lend 
themselves to more homely and less 
institutional treatment. It should, how- 
ever, be possible to throw two or more 
rooms together to provide for formal 
or larger social occasions. (See Fig. 4.) 
Common rooms can, therefore, be 
planned en suite with advantage but 
every effort should be made to check 
the passage of noise between them when 
in normal use, either by acoustic treat- 
ment or by initial planning. The rooms 
should be varied in shape and size and 
suitable for furnishing with normal 
domestic types of easy chairs and 
occasional tables arranged in groups. 
A piano is usually required in one room 


and provision should be made for 
radio (with different programmes in 
different rooms) although in some 


hostels radio is confined to a special 
room. Some facilities should be pro- 
vided near the lounges for the storage 
of part of the furniture when it is re- 
quired to clear the rooms for dances, 
receptions, etc. 


Quiet Rooms 


At least one room 
aside for quiet reading 
except perhaps in hostels with bed- 
sitting rooms or study-bedrooms. The 
position of quiet rooms should ensure 
the maximum cut-off from other com- 
mon rooms and particularly any which 
may be the source of special noise, such 
as games rooms. Good day and artifi- 
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cial lighting is essential. The rooms are 
usually furnished with easy chairs and 
writing tables with suitable chairs. 
(See Fig. 4 and “Planning,” 6th Ed. 
(1050), section “*Hotels”). 


Other Common Room 
Facilities 

Some hostels provide library facilities 
in the quiet room or provide for the loan 
of books from the office. In some 
hostels and especially those attached to 
teaching establishments, a_ properly 
equipped library may be needed for the 
storage of books and for study pur- 
poses; quite large areas may be needed 
and the plan should follow the lines 
given in “Planning,” 6th Ed. (1950) in 


the sections on “Schools” and “Lib- 
raries.” 
In lower income-group hostels for 


women a sewing-room is often provided 
and equipped with facilities such as a 
cutting-out table, a pressing table and 
sewing machines, the latter often being 
hired by the hour. 

Many hostels provide music practice- 
rooms. These can be small rooms, 
about 9 ft. by 6 ft.; they must be well 
insulated, by acoustic materials or 
planned isolation, against transmission 
of sound to other parts of the building. 


Games Rooms 


In hostels for older types of residents 
rooms may be needed for cards, chess 
and similar games; in those for younger 
people rooms for more strenuous games, 


such as table tennis, darts and even 
squash rackets, are likely to be re- 
quired. Billiard rooms are sometimes 


provided. In some large hostels facili- 
ties for swimming and physical training 
are provided. The shapes and areas of 
the rooms provided must be related to 
the special uses. In most cases games 
rooms should be regarded as sources of 
noise, a factor which should be con- 
sidered very carefully in planning loca- 
tions, so as to create a minimum of dis- 
turbance to all other parts of the hostel. 

Games rooms are sometimes used for 
dances and practice dances and should 
have a flooring material suitable for this 
use. Except where facilities such as a 
gymnasium or swimming pool are pro- 
vided, it is often convenient to plan one 
large room for use for a variety of 
games and this method may have the 
advantage of providing one quite large 
meeting room in which a small perma- 
nent or temporary stage may be planned. 
Food Service 

Facilities for the service of food vary 
greatly in hostels. Many organizations 
do not provide mid-day meals for the 
residents but only for the staff, except 
at week-ends. Some types of hostel, 
however, such as those for old people, 
children and those attached to educa- 
tional organizations have to provide 
for all meals, including afternoon tea. 
Certain types, while not providing mid- 
day meals at the hostels, have to be 
prepared to issue packed lunches. Many 
hostels also provide meals spread over 
very long periods of the day as residents 
leave for or arrive from work at very 
varied times of both day and night. 

Except in higher-rental types and 
those for old people and children, 
self-service is becoming general owing 
to the cost of and‘difficulty of obtaining 
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suitable waiting staff; this factor has 
considerable bearing on the planning 
of kitchens and serveries as it is then 
virtually essential that they are planned 
on the same floor level as the dining 
rooms or canteens. The type of meal 
to be served also greatly affects kitchen 
layout, but generally hostels have set 
meals with only a small choice of dishes 
which simplifies the amount of room 
and equipment necessary. In scholastic 
types of hostels there is an increasing 
tendency to provide all meals in a central 
dining room, or college hall, although, 
in some cases, "provision is made for 
students to take dinner and sometimes 
lunch in a main dining hall and to pro- 
vide other light meals or refreshments 
in their rooms; this arrangement neces- 
sitates more elaborate pantries and 
storage facilities associated with the 
living accommodation, 


Dining Rooms 


Dining rooms in some types of hostel 
such as those for students, old people 
and children may require to seat the 
whole of the residents at one sitting. 
In other types meals are spread over 
longer periods so that the dining room 
may be smaller as it is used in relays. 
Generally a floor area of at least 10 
sq. ft. per person is necessary to permit 
table space and adequate gangways. 
This area has to be varied according to 
the type of table adopted as it will only 
be adequate if long tables seating 8 or 
10 persons are used. (See the section 
on “Factories” in “Planning,” 6th 
Ed. (1950)). Tables for two or four 
persons are generally used in the higher 
rental types and these will require more 
space. Detailed information on dining 
room seating is given in the sections on 
“Hotels” and “Shops” in “Planning,” 
6th Ed. (1950). The reader is referred 
to the same source for detailed informa- 
tion on the requirements for kitchens, 
cafeteria service, serveries, etc. 


Occasional Meals 


Since hostels must be considered as 
the homes of the residents, some facili- 
ties for snacks and tea-making are 
usually required in most types. These 
may be provided by the normal kitchen 
and dining-room service in those hostels 
which find it necessary and possible to 
provide staff over the long periods in- 
volved, but in many hostels this is 
impossible and alternative arrangements 
have to be made. 

Some hostel organizers require small 
tea-kitchens or pantries near the com- 
mon rooms; others, and these are more 
general, especially when dealing with 
bed-sititng rooms or study-bedrooms, 
find that tea pantries are most needed 
on the bedroom or residential floors. 
When plans are based on the use of 
common staircases serving up to about 
four sets of rooms per floor, as in the 
so-called “collegiate” type or “halls of 
residence,” one pantry will usually be 
found sufficient for four storeys (16 
rooms). In most other types, however, 
one pantry per floor is the minimum 
needed, and it will be found that a 
single pantry will serve a large number 
of rooms in hostels of the corridor 
type, provided adequate space and 
sufficient equipment is provided. In 
some schemes cleaners’ stores and even 
a residents’ laundry may be combined in 


one group with the pantry and the 
whole service unit be placed on an 
intermediate floor, more or less equi- 
distant from all bedrooms. 

The normal equipment in the type of 
pantry described is two or more gas- 
boiling rings or electric kettles, a small 
griller, a sink and draining boards and 
a series of small ventilated lockers in 
which each resident may keep china and 
supplies. Two gas rings will usually 
suffice for up to 20 persons unless whole 
meals such as breakfast have to be 
cooked. Most hostels discourage resi- 
dents from keeping food, china and 
similar articles for meals in their bed- 
rooms Or sitting rooms. 


Staff Meals 

Wardens, managers and those having 
suites of special rooms sometimes have 
meals served in their own rooms and it 
is then necessary to plan suitable small 
service-pantries in association with the 
rooms or flats in which the meals are 
taken. It is quite usual, however, for 
these people to take meals in the 
common dining room with the residents, 

Domestic staff, if resident, are pro- 
vided with all meals and often non- 
resident staff have a proportion of their 
meals at the hostel. It is therefore 
essential to provide a staff dining room; 
this should be near the kitchen and 
servery; it should not also serve as the 
staff sitting room, which should be a 
separate provision, especially as some 
of the staff may be off duty when 
others are having or serving meals. 

(To be continued next week) 


LAW REPORT 


A claim for damages arising over the 
building of a garage, with a bedroom 
above, concluded in the King’s Bench 
Division on May 3. 

The Plaintiff was Mr. Stanley Henry 
Walter Gill, of Priory Crescent, Wemb- 
ley, and he sued Messrs. Atherton & 
Brenchley, of Mansfield Street, Portland 
Place, W., architects and building con- 
sultants, alleging negligence. 

The case for Mr. Gill was that in 1946, 
he engaged defendants to prepare plans, 
specifications, quantities, etc., for the 
building of the garage, and an additional 
bedroom above, at the side of his house. 
This was done and defendants were 
engaged to supervise the work of the 
contractors. Mr. Gill complained that 
the garage, in fact, was useless and 
would have to be rebuilt. 

The defence was a denial of the 
allegations. 

Mr. Justice Jones, giving judgment, 
said no evidence was called on behalf 
of defendants. Although they ad- 
mitted negligence, it was not very bad 
negligence, but an error of judgment. 
Defendants were asked to design the 
garage with a bedroom above. When 
the work was completed it was found 
impossible to get the car into the 
garage be.ause of its position in relation 
to the drive-in. Mr. Gill was entitled 
to succeed. He had been put to a great 
deal of trouble, inconvenience and 
expense and would be awarded £337 
19s. 6d. damages. 

Judgment was entered for plaintiff 
for this amount with costs. 

A stay of execution was granted pend- 
ing consideration of an appeal. 
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News 


of the 


THE PRESTRESSED CONCRETE DE- 
VELOPMENT GROUP has submitted a 
memorandum to Government Departments 
summarizing the many uses to which pre- 
stressed concrete can be put on the construc- 
tional side of the defence programme. 

The memorandum points out the economy 
of vital materials which can be effected by the 
use of prestressed concrete, and the resulting 
saving in transport. 

The question of labour is also considered. 
As the memorandum says, the adoption of 
factory-made prestressed units reduces the 
amount of site labour required, and frees 
highly skilled operatives such as carpenters 
and bar benders for work elsewhere. 


THE CEMENT AND CONCRETE AS- 
SOCIATION has organized a Symposium on 
Prestressed Concrete Continuous and Framed 
Structures which will be held at the Institution 
of Structural Engineers on September 24 and 
25, 1951. 

This date has been arranged so that over- 
seas visitors attending the Building Research 
Congress may take part. Copies of the pro- 
gramme are available on request. 

* 


THE NEXT BUILDING TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCE will be held in November, 
to coincide with the Building Exhibition! at 
Olympia, if present arrangements are suc- 
cessful 

Efforts are being made to arrange a meeting 
in the morning to discuss the topic—‘*What 
the Building Industry expects from the Tech- 
nical College.” It is hoped that leading 
personalities from both sides of industry will 
state what they really think the technical 
colleges should be doing. In the open dis- 
cussion the members of the conference Will 


have an opportunity of giving their pointiof _ | 


view 

After the installation of the new president 

H. J. Falkus, Esq., M.1.0.8.—the Con- 
ference will visit the Building Exhibition. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alfred Emms, 
has to resign his office to take up the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Technical Educa- 
tion for Tanganyika. 

Mr. J. Lloyd, Esq., M.R.SAN.1., A.M.C.T., 
Senior Assistant, Dept. of Building, the Tech- 
nical College, Gravesend, Kent, will take 
over the duties of Secretary until November. 


REGULATIONS, made in the exercise of 
powers conferred by the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, and affecting the National 
Coal Board have been laid before Parliament. 

The Regulations give the Coal Board a 
right to the payment of compensation on a 
special basis if the development of certain of 
their land is hindered by planning restrictions. 

* 


THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY announces 
that, although the lead allocation for May 
remains unchanged at 90 per cent. of the 1950 
average monthly consumption and consumers 
may buy up to that amount, deliveries may be 
delayed during the month because of tem- 
porary shipping difficulties. 

The Ministry expects to be able to deliver 
at least 80 per cent. of average monthly 
consumption in 1950. The balance of 10 per 
cent., if it cannot be delivered in May, will 
be delivered in June in addition to that 
month's quota 


THE WORD LIVERPOOL was unfortunately 
omitted from a note in “Interest’’ of April 27. 
The note referred to the retirement of the 
Head of the Building Department of Tech- 
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BUILDING 


INTEREST 


nology, now known as The City College of 


Building, Liverpool. 


“THE FIRING OF COMMON BRICKS,” 
by W. Noble, s.sc., a.r.1.c., and A. T. Green, 
O.B.F., F.R.LC., F.INST.P., is the last paper in a 
series prepared on behalf of the Nationa! 
Brick Advisory Council. This paper—No. IV 

is now published for the M.o.W. by 
H.M.S.O. (price 7s. 6d. net) 


MOSAICS 


Owing to pressure on space resulting 
from the opening of the Festival of 
Britain and the Royal Festival Hall, 
serial features, jncluding Mosaics, 
will be temporarily withheld from 
certain issues of the A. & B.N. The 
regular publication of these serials will 
begin again as soon as space permits. 


COUNCILLOR T. OSBORNE, chairman 
and managing director of The Midland Joinery 
Works Ltd., Burton-on-Trent, and president 
of the Timber Trades Benevolent Society 
(Midlands Section) has been returned un- 
opposed as an independent member of the 
County Borough Council of Burton-on-Trent. 


THREE BURSARIES, each of £50 for three 
years, given by Herbert Daniel Exhibitions 
Ltd., organisers of the recent Midlands 


INDUSTRY 


Building Exhibition in Birmingham, have now 
been awarded by a committee of the Midland 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
The adjudicating committee were: Mr. Adrian 
J. Gee, M.1.0.8., director of Messrs. Gee, 
Walker & Slater Ltd.; Alderman S. G 
Gibson, M.R.SAN.INST., Managing Director 
of Messrs. S. G. Gibson Ltd.; and Mr. K. A 
Osbourn, F.c...s., of Birmingham, Director 
of the Federation 

The three bursaries have been awarded to 
Mr. W. E. Bradbury, apprentice to a builders’ 
manager; Mr. David de Kretser, a trainee 
quantity surveyor; and Mr. J. H. Perrigo, 
an assistant surveyor 

The purpose of the three bursaries—worth 
£450 in all—is to enable the successful candi 
dates to pursue their technical studies 


WORCESTER ON APRIL 27 was the setting 
for handing over to the City Council the 
1,000th post-war house by Messrs. Wates Ltd., 
who have built 380 of the Worcester houses 
These houses are of the non-traditional pre 
fabricated type similar to that shown by them 
in the recent Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibi 
tion at Olympia 

During the last twelve months Worcester 
Council has built 374 houses-—-compared with 
369 in 1936—which was the highest number 
built in any year before the war 


CORRECTION 
We regret that the name of Mr. McBean 
of C. W. Norris Ltd., was incorrectly spelt 
on page 526 of the 4. & B.N. of May 4 


Under the supervision of Mr. P. Boyt, Surveyor to the M.o.W., Houses of Parliament 
Maintenance Division, craftsmen are giving the Chamber of the House of Lordsathorough 


overhaul 


The work started last November and is now approaching the finishing stages 


Part of the floor of the Chamber has been renewed, together with new seating accommo- 
dation and repairs to the roof. The three large mura! paintings over the thrones have 


been restored, and carvers are at work in various parts of the Chamber 


The picture 


shows a newly inserted oak fret being carved, 
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DOOR AND 
WINDOW 
IN ONE 


A door is a window as well, when the 
potential customers of a shopkeeper can look 
straight through it into the showrooms or the 
shop beyond. This is the unchanging invitation 
given by large doors of sparkling, transparent 
* ARMOURPLATE ” glass that swing back at a 
touch to admit customers. The door to the shop 


is no longer the barrier that it used to be a hundred 


years ago. 


Polished Plate Glass Windows and an “ARMOURPLATE” Glass docr give 
nrestricted view of the mterior of the Susan Bag Shop, Bond Street, London, W'.1 


Designer W. Hewmann, London, W.C.1 


Open up and brighten the 


shop and its showrooms with 


= Pilkington’s 


“ARMOURPLATE” 


Glass Doors 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs, 
or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephones : St. Heiens 4001, Whitehall 5672-6. 

Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS 


* ARMOURPLATI the registered Trade Mark of Pilkington Brothers Lid, 


: 
| 
5 From a drawing by Thomas R. Shepherd, published in 1829 
PB 


A COMPLETE HOT WATER SYSTEM 


IN ONE TANK 
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Simplicity for Plumbing, Compact- 
ness for limited spaces, Accessibility 
after fixing, and far greater Heat 
ing Efficiency are the characteristics 
of the Rolyat system which have 


and local authorities throughout 
the country of its superiority 


Several types and sizes are avai) 
able for both Hard and Sofi 
water areas and in various designs 
and capacitics 


The manufacurers will be 
Dleased to specification: on 
reques 


WATER 


TANKS 


THE ROLVYAT TANK CO-LTO - CROMWELL ROAD- YORK 


Tilustration shows Pattern No.M.1010. Other Patterns and full particulars in 
A 


~ 
HARCO PATENT 
METALACE 


PRODUCED IN ROLLS OF 25’ 
TO 100’ LONG BY 2'11” WIDE. 
The artistic effect of Harco Patent 
Metalace renders it particularly 
suitable for use where care of de- 
sign and appointment are of major 
importance. Architects will appre- 
ciate that it not only screens the 
unsightly, but allows free circu- 
lation of air. The patterns in which 
Metalace can be woven, make it 
the perfect selection for Lift Shaft 
Enclosures, Ventilating Panels, 
Radiator Covers, Electric Heater 
Covers, etc. 


—{ G.A.Harvey & Co. (London) Ltd. Woolwich Road, London. $.€.7 
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GOOD, BAD OR INDIFFERENT ? 


No. 35—By A. FOREMAN 


Brick Sizes 


NOTE with sadness that B.S.I. has 

once again issued a revision of the 
standard for brick sizes, B.S.657, without 
reaching an agreement to have only one 
national size in regard to the height, thus 
we shall have to continue to put up with 
heights of both 2% in. and 2§ in. If my 
memory serves me correctly, near the end 
of the war the National Brick Advisory 
Council included in one of its reports a 
recommendation for the adoption of the 
2% in. size as a national standard height, 
which, with the bed joint, gives 3 in. high 
courses; this led me to believe that at long 
last there had been agreement about this 
vexed subject. 

I suppose that to many the idea of one 
standard height does not seem of much 
importance and even possibly undesirable 
but I wonder if these people have ever 
troubled to think what great advantages 
might accrue if one size could be agreed. 
At the moment in the South 2¢ in. is usual 
and in the North 2} in. is usual and conse- 
quently it is not worth while for many manu- 
facturers to attempt to agree to standard 
dimensions for other building components 
which they make and which have to marry 
up with bricks with the result that many 
economies in production are lost and real 
mass production is impossible. I can 


. think of many firms who find it necessary 


to duplicate their production with two 
sets of moulds or jigs and, therefore, have 
to carry two stocks just because of this 
failure to agree about } in. on the most 
uséd component in our industry. It seems 
to me to be just ridiculous. 

Why does not the B.S.1. hold a special 
conference of all the major brickmakers, 
the architects, the more important com- 
ponent manufacturers and the builders to 
settle finally on one size. It might mean a 
very large meeting but surely it would be 
worth the trouble needed to organize it. 
‘Perhaps B.S.1. has such confidence that the 
proposed modular co-ordination scheme 
will come into operation quickly and there- 
fore it is not worth while to try to reach 
agreement now on the brick size. If we had 
had a national brick size years ago it seems 
possible that we should never have heard 
of the present discussions of modules as 
we should have had one already operating 
as the influence of a completely standardized 
brick would have been enormous. | have 
heard, in the course of the years, all the 
arguments for and against each of the two 
sizes but hardly ever has the point been 
made regarding the effect on the other 
component makers. I do not think there is 
anything so fundamental in either size that 
it would not be offset by the overall advan- 
tages of having a single size, especially if 
the smaller one is adopted as this related 
so closely to the normal dimensions in 
which we think and work, namely multiples 
of one inch and very often multiples of 
3 and 6 inches 

In the last year or two the difficulty of 
reaching agreement on one size has been 

avated by the fact that Scotland, 

re all sizes from about 24 to 3} in. have 
been customary, decided to standardize 
and of the two sizes the larger was selected. 
I think the Department of Health for 
Scotland should have been more heavy 
handed and forced the smaller size since 
almost the whole of the brick making plant 
had to be changed and it would have been 


FIVE* 


just as easy to move over to the smaller 
size which fits with even 6 and 12 in. rises. 

Brick dimensions influence so many other 
components such as blocks in concrete and 
clay, gas and ventilation flue blocks, flue 
linings, lintels, stone courses and even win- 
dows and doors. A standard height could 
have a very wide reaching effect on storey 
heights, lining materials, partitions and 
many more 

I think it is quite time the architects 
and builders solved this problem by deciding 
which one size suits them best, but in the 
endeavour to reach a decision they must 
weigh up very carefully the possible gains 
from the effect on the trades directly or 
indirectly associated with brickwork as 
this matter has not had nearly enough 
thought given to it in the past. If the 
architects and builders decided firmly which 
size they would have for the future I am 
sure the brickmakers would be willing 
to quickly fall in with their wishes. 


No doubt it is difficult to assess the value 
of each size but not long ago B.R.S. 
produced a report on the cost of blocklaying 
(National Building Studies, Technical Paper 
No. 1, H.M.S.O., price 1s. 6d.) so I wonder 
if the station could not do some similar 
study of this problem and help to contribute 
very helpful information. Merely to time a 
few bricklayers putting down a given number 
of bricks might be most niibedine as if 
they happen, as is probable, to be accus- 
tomed to handling one size for all their 
working lives they are unlikely to achieve 
good results with some other size until they 
have been working with them for a very 
long time. Another factor which has 
influenced the desire to keep the larger size 
seems to have been that the increase in 
price for the additional finished area was 
very small, in fact it seemed not to be 
proportional to the extra cost of material, 
fuel used and transport or the fact that two 
sizes had to be made. 


PLASTERING 


No. 4:—By H. Andrews, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 


Choice of Mix 


EFORE a decision is taken on the type 
of plaster best suited to any job a 
number of factors should be considered. 


Influence of Background 


One of the most important factors to 
be taken into account is the background to 
which the plaster is to be applied. Its 
influence on the final choice is variable but 
there are a few backgrounds to which only a 
very restricted number of plaster mixes can 
successfully be applied. Gypsum plaster- 
board is an example. Experience has 
shown that only gypsum or anhydrite 
plasters, and indeed only certain classes and 
types of these, will adhere satisfactorily to 
the paper surface. A further restriction is 
that lime must not be present in the plaster 
in contact with the board or it will adversely 
affect the adhesion. The choice here is 
restricted but it is also easy because the 
types that behave satisfactorily are known. 

Another background which, to some 
extent, dictates the type of plaster to be 
applied is the non-rigid type of which 
wood-laths and light-weight metal lathing 
such as are commonly used for ceiling 
construction are examples. Strong mixes 
based on cement are found to be unsatis- 
factory as undercoats on this type of back- 
ground because their drying shrinkage tends 
to cause distortion of the lathing with 
consequent cracking or waviness in the 
finished work. The weaker mixes con- 
taining cement and lime are suitable or, 
if a stronger undercoat is needed, mixes 
based on gypsum plasters should be used. 

Certain backgrounds such as brickwork 
may satisfactorily be finished with any of 
the available mixes and considerations other 
than compatibility with the background will 
influence the type chosen 


Conditions 


If, however, the conditions subsequent to 
plastering are likely to be damp, mixes based 
on cement alone or cement with some lime 
are to be preferred to those containing 
gypsum or anhydrite plasters. 


Relation between Undercoats and Finishing 
Coats 


An important principle in plastering of all 
kinds is that a strong finishing coat should 
never be applied to a weak undercoat. It 
is, on this account, useful to decide what 
type of finishing coat is required. This in 
turn will affect the proportions used in the 
undercoat and the type of undercoat may 
then be chosen in relation to the other 
factors involved, some of which have been 
touched on. One or two examples may be 
useful to illustrate this point. 

If a strong finishing coat is needed on a 
background of metal lathing a strong 
undercoat must also be used and as it is to 
be applied to a non-rigid background it is 
preferable to base it on a gypsum plaster. 

A finishing coat consisting essentially 
of lime may be needed on plasterboard. 
It is obviously incorrect to apply this 
directly to the board so it is necessary to 
interpose an undercoat of the correct type 
of gypsum or anhydrite plaster and sand. 


Special Functions 


Plaster may occasionally be required to 
perform special functions and two examples 
of this wil! be considered briefly. 

The use of building board as a lining to 
walls and ceilings introduces a number of 
fire protection problems which did not arise 
when a plaster finish was used. Some types 
of board are characterized by the rapid 
rate at which flames spread along their 
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surfaces, a characteristic which introduces 
certain dangers in use. A very effective 
method of reducing this rate of spread of 
flame and thereby eliminating the danger 
is to apply a plaster finish. 

The effect of plaster on the fire resistance 
of an element of a building structure may 
or may not be important. Its effect on a 
9 inch brick wall is of no importance 
because the wall itself has a high resistance, 
but the effect on thinner walls may be 
appreciable and may enable them to be 
classified of higher fire resistance when 
plastered. In certain cases where only a 
low degree of fire resistance is called for, the 
plaster itself may provide it. Structural 
steel may sometimes be adequately pro- 
tected by plaster applied to metal lathing 
or plaster-board. 

It is therefore important, when preparing 

a specification for plastering, to consider 
not only the factors which are relevant to 
normal work but also any additional func- 
tion which the plaster should perform and 
which may exert a decisive influence on the 
type chosen. 
_ A selection of suitable plastering mixes 
is given in Table I for a number of back- 
grounds. It is not exhaustive and is 
intended only as a guide. 


Undercoats : 

1. Lime plaster gauged with cement. 
1:2:8-9 (cement:lime-sand). | 

2. Lime plaster gauged with cement. 
1:1:5-6 (cement :lime-sand). 

3. Cement and sand with little or no lime. 
1:3 (cement :sand). 

4. Lime plaster gauged with a gypsum 
plaster. 1:3:7-9 (gypsum plaster:lime: 
sand). 

5. Retarded hemihydrate gypsum-plaster 
and sand. 1:1-3 (plaster:sand) the 
proportions varying with the type of 
background and to some extent with the 
brand of plaster. ‘ 

6. Anhydrous gypsum-plaster or anhydrite 
plaster and sand. 1:1-2 (plaster:sand) 


the proportions varying with the type of 
background. 

7. Anhydrous gypsum-plaster with sand 
and lime. 2:1:5-6 (plaster:lime:sand) 
Some types of Keene's and Parian may 
also be used in this way. The manu- 
facturer of the brand should be con- 
sulted on this point. 

Finishing Coats 

A. Lime plaster gauged with a gypsum 
plaster. 1 part lime putty to 4-4 part 
plaster depending on the hardness of the 
finish required. 


‘B. Lime plaster gauged with a gypsum 


plaster. This is identical with A but 


T 
Background | Undercoats | Finishing coats 
| lor4 A 
brickwork and clay tiles | } 
| 2,3,5,60r7 | A,B,C,D,EorF 
| 5 | A,B,C,D,EorF | 
concrete cast in situ } 4 
| none Cork 
| lor4 A 
building blocks | | 
| 2.5.60 | A,B,C, D, E ork 
lor4 A 
wood laths | - - 
| 5,60r7 A. B.C, D, E or F 
lor 4 A 
metal lathing 
5 or 7 A,B,C, D, E ort 
5 
gypsum plaster board or insulating ; A. Bor ¢ 
fibreboard | none | C ort 
= 
wood-wool slabs 2, 5,60r7 | A,B,C, D,EorF 
| 
TABLE I 


the proportion of plaster may be 
increased to 1 part The highest 
proportion gives a finish which is too 
strong to be applied over a weak under- 
coat 

C. Retarded hemihydrate gypsum-plaster 

D. Anhydrous gypsum-plaster, Keene’s or 
Parian 

E. Anhydrite plaster 

F. Retarded hemihydrate gypsum-plaster 
or anhydrous gypsum-plaster to which a 
lime addition (say up to 4 part) has been 
made. Certain types of Keene's and 
Parian may be used in this way. The 
manufacturer should be consulted on this 
point. 


COURSES IN GENERAL FOREMAN- 
SHIP are now available in the following 
places: Birmingham, Blackpool, Bristol, 
Brixton, Burnley, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Cardiff, Chelmsford, Coventry, Croydon, 
Darlington, East Ham, Exeter, Folkestone, 
Gloucester, Hammersmith, High Wycombe, 
Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Lewisham, Liver- 
pool, Llanelly, Luton, Maidstone, Man- 
chester, Norwich, Nottingham, Rugby, 
Sheffield, Southampton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Stockport, Stroud, Swansea, Swindon, 
Tottenham, Walthamstow, Wandsworth, 
West Hartlepool, Wolverhampton, 
‘ork. 

About one-third of the courses available 
are being run in accordance with the 
syllabus which was drawn up by the 
Ad Hoc Committee for the Training of 
General Foremen and published with 
that Committee’s Report in July, 1948. 
The other courses, for the most part, 
vary in type between modifications of that 
full course and preliminary courses of 
about ten lectures on subjects of interest 
to foremen, or discussion groups. There 
are also some courses which are in pre- 
paration for a Certificate issued by the 
Institute of Industrial Administration. 

The ideal lecturer for General Foreman- 
ship subjects is not easily found. The 
Standing Committee for the training of 
General Foremen consider that he must 
have practical experience of the industry, 
and with this need in mind the Committee 
are anxious to sponsor some courses for 
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likely lecturers as soon as possible. As 
an experiment in this field, it is hoped, 
with the co-operation of the Brixton 
School of Building, to hold there during the 
summer months this year an _ intensive 
week-end course for lecturers from the 
London area. Later it is hoped to arrange 
further courses for prospective lectures 
from all over the country. 


* 


THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSO- 
CIATION has been holding regional and 


~ area weeks during the past year throughout 


the country to stimulate interest in timber 
as araw material and to make more widely 
known the latest information on its uses, 
particularly in the constructional field. 
The latest of these weeks was held at 
Brighton. Following are extracts from a 
speech made by Mr. A. G. Beckett during 
the week: 

Mr. Beckett said that while today there 
was almost a world shortage of many 
raw materials, this year it was hoped that 
there would be imported into this country 
a greater volume of softwood than in other 
post-war years. Timber Controls Canadian 
purchases should improve the position 
during the autumn and winter. 

“But, this position will not be apparent 
until the s:cond half of the year,” said 
Mr. Beckett, “firstly because the shipping 
season for the Baltic is only just commencing 
and secondly because owing to the diversion 


of shipping cargoes from North America 
certain delays have taken place. Another 
important factor is the long delay which 
arises when a vessel does arrive, before the 
goods are available for distribution, owing 
to the congestion at the larger ports and 
since Canadian goods are invariably 
shipped in large vessels, they cannot be 
accommodated in the smaller ports. In 
ordez to ensure that there is no delay before 
goods reach consumers, there must be 
satisfactory port facilities.” 

Mr. Beckett emphasized the fact that the 
shortage during the post-war years had 
not been due to any actual falling off in 
the world’s supply, but substantially due 
to the shortage of foreign exchange 

Dealing with prices Mr. Beckett said, 
“Higher prices do not mean higher profits, 
but do mean carrying larger accounts 
There is not an importer or a merchant in 
the country that does not deplore the 
position that has arisen, as not only does 
it present a financial problem which causes 
many a headache, especially to the smaller 
importer or merchant but the natural 
result could be to restrict the use of timber 
just as a campaign has been planned to get 
back the markets which for so many years 
have been lost to timber by the use of 
substitutes.” 

The Timber Development Association 
hopes, in June, to launch a_ national 
advertising campaign in favour of timber 
This campaign will stress the importance 
of wood in the national economy 


. 
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This article on the vertical feature at the South Bank site of the Festival of 
Britain is based on material, photographs and drawings supplied by British 
insulated. Callender's Construction Company Limited—the genera! contractors. 
Sub-contractors are given on page 556 


THE SKYLON 


Architects: Powell & Moya, 
Consulting Engineers to Festival 
Freeman Fox & Partners 
Consulting Engineers for Structure 
Felix Samuelly 


HE steelwork of the ‘'Skylon 

consists essentially of three 
types of structure; the founda- 
tion grillages, the supporting 
derricks, and the main Feature 
The three structures were pro- 
duced in that order and, with the 
exception of the foundation gril- 
lages, all the steelwork was 
unorthodox, consisting of welded 
units either delivered and erected 
complete or bolted together on 
site. 


The three derricks supporting 
the Feature, each consist of a 
parallel sided centre section, 
44 ft. long with two tapered end 
sections, 12 ft. long, butt welded 
at either end of the centre section. 
The derricks are triangular in 
‘section and each main leg consists 
of a 6 in. by 6 in. by % in. angle 
with a 4 in. by 4 in. by in. angle, 
nesting into the root and continu- 
ously chamfered along the heel to 
give the necessary clearance. 
The three legs are spaced and 
reinforced by in. mild steel plates 
welded in tee section and bevel 
cut at the ends to 105. On each 
face of the derrick, a 4 in. thick 
mild steel continuous skin plate 
is fillet welded to the main legs. 


The total weight of each of the 
centre units was 3.7 tons, and the 
first problems of fabrication were 
those of handling and distortion. 


Before assembly of the derricks, 
the ends of the main angles were 
chamfered back in preparation for 
butt welding. Some difficulty 
was experienced in lining the 
sections, owing to their awkward 
size, weight and section, but this 
was finally achieved by fixing two 
profiles, one at each main joint, 
and lining in from datum lines in 
two planes. 


When finally positioned, the 
assemblies were welded in a jig, 
each was then a complete unit 
70 ft. long, approximately 2 ft. 4in. 
across the face and 6.2 tons in 
weight. No distortion trouble 
was experienced in these last 
operations 
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PLAN ON C-c 


3 FROM MODEL EXPERIMENTS:—Average wind load at 75 m.p.h. 17 Ib/sq. ft. of projected area. 
Adjusting for 80 m.p.h. and allowing a live load factor of 1°6 


O-€ 


Load Tons Strain—in. 
Member — w 
Pre Pre 
Stress | Wind Dead Total Stress Dead Total * 
A 55:3 55:3 110-6 2-320 2:32 | 
B 100-5 5-25 19-70 125-45 1-170 23 1-40 
Cc 60-55 19-70 236-05 | 1-830 23 2-06 
p | 118 20004] 358 072,426 
| F | 159-0 , 18-10 30-00 199-10 -363 069 -432 


802 
17 x 752° 1-6= 30-9 Ib/sq. ft. of projected area. 


The main vertical feature of the ‘‘Skylon'’ consists of an elliptical beam measuring approximately 
iy 250 ft. in length, with a maximum diameter of 13 ft. Most of the body is built up of rectangular welded 
. frames 12 ft. long, which, when bolted together, form a series of twelve sided rings, all with their own 
‘ plan bracing. On some of these plan bracings, platforms have been sited, and a spiral staircase connects 
. : through all positions in the Feature. Each of the panels consists of two mild steel angles placed vertically 
in the structure, and three rolled steel sections spaced between them lying horizontally. They are 
; braced by § in. diameter mild steel rounds, which are tensioned by special hook bolt attachments at 

‘ the intersection points. Below left is a detail of the cladding louvres. 


1 


dia 


DIP 


20.71 


opening for 
cat ladder 


PART PLAN! ON X-X & Y 


SECTION PART PLAN OF LOUVRE 
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‘ Supplement to THE ARCHITECT and Building News, May 11, 1951 ‘ 
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The Saloon Bar, “ Ye Olde Swiss Cotiage 


craftsman-laid with craftsman-made 


SEMASTIC 


DECORATIVE TILES 


4 PRODUCT OF A DUNLOP COMPANY 


In the days when the stage-coach was the rhey would have withstood the tramp of booted 
popular mode of transport and highwaymen and spurred gallants, just as today they with- 
were the terror of the roads, ‘‘ Ye Olde Swiss stand the tread of even the most heavy-footed 
Cottage" in N.W. London was already a modern. The ease of installation and maintenance 
popular halting-place for travellers. Semastic of these Tiles would have astounded the crafts- 
Decorative Tiles had not been thought of men who built the inn: their beauty, their 
then, yet today they blend with their back- comfort, their range of colours and designs would 
ground as if they had always been part of it ; have delighted them. These are the qualities 
lending a breath of modernity and freshness, which make Semastic Decorative Tiles a_ first 
yet always in keeping with their surroundings choice for hotel and public house floor coverings 


INSTALLATION SERVICE 
Countrywide installation is provided by the following floor laying specialists who represent the 
highest standard of experience and workmanship available in the country. 
© ALBA FLOORING CO. LTD. © J. A. HEWETSON & CO. LTD. © HOLLIS BROS. LTD. © HORSLEY SMITH & CO. (HAYES) LTD. 
© PILKINGTON’S ASPHACTE CO. LTD. © THE PENMAENMAWR & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
© THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTO. © SEMTEX LTO. © THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
ISE/Sa 
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EFFICIENCY 


TRPPROVED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL 
"AND POWER. EACH MODEL CONFORMS 
THE APPROPRIATE SRITISH STANDARD. 


DERWENT 
COMBINATION GRATE 


Efficient and economical fire provides heat for a large 
oven, fast-boiling hotplate with extension hob; hot 
closet. Ample domestic hot water and controlled 
room warmth. Overnight burning. 


MILFORD OVEN-OVER- 
FIRE COMBINATION GRATE 
Similar to the ‘‘ Derwent’ but without hot 
closet. Boiling space for five saucepans. Flue 
cleaning without removing ovens. 


BOILERS B33 AND 822 
Waterway encircles fire and gives high output per 
square foot of heating surface. Bright, clean finish, 
minimum cleaning. 633 has steel water jacket, B2? 
cast-iron. 


RWOMOILERS LTD. - DERWENT FOUNDRY - MILFORD - NR. DERBY 


\ a3 
> 
H 4 = 
hom on showrooms 22-24. Buckingham Palace Road, London S.W.! 
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At the base of the Central Feature, the supporting cables are anchored in a special 
spider unit (see picture below). This was assembled to the bottom cone, which consisted 
of twelve 1 in. thick plates welded into a truncated cone. The axial loading at this point 
is estimated to be approximately 200 tons, and great care had to be taken to ensure 
complete soundness of the junction weld and exact alignment between the two sections. 
The joint was subjected to a shear load of 74 tons to ensure reliability. 


DETAIL A 


LOCKED 
COIL CaBLe 


| 278° FLEXIBLE 
CABLE 


+ 
PYLON \ 
"Bardia 
TAIL 
] DETAIL C. 
3 
\ 
a ¢ tron 2°« Ye" butt welded to 
guy straps « 1¥a" thick plates 
alternatively Va: tillet weld 
along all edges of flanges 
Fs One of the most N can be used 
difficult sections to 
fabricate was that 
= 276 2" dia. hole adjacent to the guy Yar» Ya* \ 
point (see photo \ 
—+ NN above right and de- 
x these 3 holes on tail, right). Each of 12/1" dia.h.t.s bolts \ 34 Var thick « wide plates 
this tace only the three main guys dttached to guy straps 
were attached to the with fillet welds 
| suring 8 in. by in. 
by 8 ft. 9 in. long, 
bolted face to face c) 
d to This enabled the 
taking the load from welded (full strength) 
these plates to be onto straps (see 
nsert fa ic n detail ; 
d and ek packing pieces } 
hole to suit 2° Sf three eve ring of panels an bent plates. <s 
dia. ball bearing bolts x 2//a" then broken into 
three sections, each thick Dent protes » 
9EC TION spanning 120°. Each V2" thick plate butt 4 
at of the three sections running fit 
at the guy point hole for 
v ‘two thick wide cheek 
and measured ap- to guy 
proximately 13 ft. straps with fillet welds 
by 14 ft. by 6 ft. ~ 
overall 
DETAIL A. + 
rdgius Jounsed ott SECTION Y-Y 
“ 40° The relation to the main structure of the two details illustrated on this page are shown in the diagram 


(top centre). Details of the foundations and the method used for tensioning the cables are given on 


SECTIONAL PLAN 8B-B the next page 
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FOUNDATION 
DETAILS 


cl. feature 


diinding 


SECTION A-A 


The photograph above shows the base of one of the three ; a“ {jf 
cable-supporting pylons. Each base is hinged at one end and 
rests at the other end on an hydraulic jack. By lifting the jack ae 
r the pylon forces upwards on the cables ensuring complete 
tensioning. The jacks and bases are still visible in their pits. 


Details right show features of the foundation layout. 


| cae The foundations and base jacking system which supports 
and tensions the three pylons are illustrated on this page. 
Erection of the pylons was carried out by lifting and 
; temporarily staying them into position at an angle between oa 
70° and 75° from the horizontal—their bases located 120 

a P, apart at a distance of approximately 16 ft. from the centre 

. : point. To facilitate this, and for final tensioning, a pin 

joint engages with the jacking system which is securely 

anchored into the ground. At the top of the pylons, 

e sheave blocks and clamps are provided to guide and secure 

ba the steel supporting ropes and wind guys. 


cl river woll paraped 


For building up and temporarily supporting the main 
beacon structure a false steelwork assembly (4 ft. square 
by 46 ft. high) was installed. This has now been struck 
and the feature, 250 ft. high, hangs suspended 40 ft. 
above the ground. 


>) Stirr 


|. pr =| at 
ot rée-crs 


Fabrication of the major part of the feature was carried out 
by Painter Brothers Ltd., of Hereford—an associate company 12- Ye" dia. bars ~ Hi 


of B.I.C.C.C. | 


The special ‘‘spider’’ unit through which the supporting | a*cover 


: cables pass was fabricated by E. G. Porter and Sons Ltd., of ot ae | 
Dartford, Kent. x 
Ta dlinding 
| ose 


The louvred aluminium sheeting for the cladding was / 
provided by Fredk. Braby, of Bristol. rtlexell joint 6s 


The foundations were designed by Freeman Fox and Partners. SECTION THROUGH RIVER WALL ANCHORAGE 


a 
| 
— 
LN 
| | 
§ 
3 
| 5 ground level 
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Notes below give basic 
contracts open under 
authority which are in bold type. 
References indicate: (a) type of 
work, (b) address for application. 
Where no town is stated in the 


data of 
locality and 


KONQUEST 


HE 
CHIMNEY POT 


which is designed te oliminate down draught 


while contributi te the appearance of 
ngs 

Particulars from: The original patentees and 
manuf octurer 


KON@QUEST CHIMNEY TOPS 
02 Bexley Eltham, Kent. Tei. EL Tham 8072 
Agent for Scotland 


F. T. Land, 7 Millbrae Crescent, Glasgow, $.2 


R. Wm. LOCKWOOD 


BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS 
JOINERY & DECORATORS, Etc. 


345 GREEN LANE - ILFORD 
Telephone No : Seven Kings 7551 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD. 


FELT ROOFING 
CONTRACTORS 
POPLAR E.14. East 1441 


QUANTITY SURVEYING 


Pestal Courses for R.1.C.8., 1.A.A.8. and 1.9.8. 
exams, in all subjects of each syllabus. Tuition by 
well qualified tutors under the direction of the 
Principal, A. 8. Waters, M B.E., G.M., F.R.I.B.A 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


THE ELLIS SCHOOL 
1636, OLD BROMPTON LONDON, 8.W.7 
Phone: KEN 864! and at Worcester 


NEW FLOORS for OLD 


Wood Floors Planed, Sanded, 
Repaired and Treated 
FLOOR RENOVATIONS Ltd 
38 LAURISTON RD., E.9 Phone: ANH 1080 
Sandpapering machines tor hire 


Contractors’ 
Tools 


SHOVELS, FORKS, RAKES 
BARROWS, LADDERS, 
RAMMERS, CROWBARS, 
AXES, HAMMERS, 
HO!STS 


Write for descriptive leaflets today 


THOS W. WARD LTD. 


ALBION WORKS SHEFFIELD 
Phose: 26311 Grams: “ Ketco.” 


CONTRACT 
NEWS * 


OPEN 


BUILDING 


AIREBOROUGH U.C, 
(b) Council's Engineer, 
Rawdon, Nr. Leeds 


(a) 4 brick garages. 
Micklefield House, 
(c) 1 Gn. (e) May 28. 


BARNSLEY B.C. (a) 6 houses, 6 shops and 


6 flats in 3 blocks. (b) Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 28 

* 
BERKSHIRE C.C. (a) Staff cottage at 


Mortimer House Home for the Blind. (b) 


County Architect, Wilton House, Parkside 
Road, Reading c) 2 Gns. (e) May 24. 

BOURNEMOUTH 3.C. (a) Alterations and 
additions to Information Bureau. (b) Borough 
Architect, Room 101, Town Hall. (c) 2 Gns. 
e) May 23 

COALVILLE U.C. (a) 74 houses and 6 
bungalows b) Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 23. 

>) 


CUMBERLAND C.C. (a) Grammar School, 


Workington. (b) Council's Clerk, The Courts, 
Carlisle d) May 22 

* 
DERBY B.C. (a) 20 houses and 40 flats 
(b) Borough Architect, The Council House, 
Corporation Street. (c) 2 Gns. (e) June 6. 

. 
DOCKING R.C. (a) Public lavatories at the 
Beach, Brancaster (b) Senior Sanitary In 
spector, Council Offices. (¢) May}22 


ESSEX C.C, (a) New duty room and altera- 
tions at the Beachcroft Training Home. (b) 


County Architect, County Hall, Chelmsford 
(d) May 15. Approx. cost £2,500 

HERTFORD B.C. (a) Extension of present 
bus station and waiting rooms to provide 
public slipper baths. (b) Borough Engineer, 
The Castle c) 2 Gns. (e) May 21. 

HUDDERSFIELD B.C. (a) Attested cattle 
market b) Borough Engineer, High Street 
Buildings. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 21. 

* * 


HUNTINGDON R.C. (a) 4 houses and 4 


bungalows. (b) Messrs. Lea, Milner, Doe & 
Wardley, 4 Market Hill, Huntingdon. (c) 
2 Gns e) May 24 

. * 
KNIGHTON U.C. a) 6 houses and site 
preparation works. (b) Council’s Clerk, 
Town Hall 4 Gns. (e) May 23. 

* * 
LEEDS CORPORATION, (a) (Contract 
No. 434) 60 flats. (No. 435) 14 houses 
No. 436) 24 flats No. 437) 10 houses 
No. 438) 22 houses and 2-storey flats. (No 
439) 22 houses No. 440) 8 houses. (No. 
441) 26 houses and 2-storey flats. (No. 442) 
20 houses and 2-storey flats. (No. 426) 10 
houses b) City Architect, Priestley House, 
Quarry Hill c) | Gn. each contract. (e) 
May 21! Noon. Town Clerk, Civic Hall. 


LITTLEBOROUGH U.C. 
ancillary works b) 
Council Offices. (c 


(a) 38 houses with 
Engineer and Surveyor, 
2 Gns. (e) May 23 

> 
LONDON ACTON B.C. 
Central Depot 
Hall, W.3 e 


(a) Workshop at 
b) Borough Engineer, Town 
June 4 


address it is the same as the locality 
given in the heading, (c) deposit, (d) 
last date for application, (e) last date 
and time for submission of tenders. Full 
details of contracts marked *& are 
given in the advertisement section. 


FLOOR PRODUCTS 


NON - SLIP HARDWEARING 
GRAIN - PRESTILE - SAFETY 
TREADS - FLOORING 


THE ADAMITE COMPANY LIMITED 


MANFIELD HOUSE. STRAND 


RINGMER BUILDING 
WORKS, LTD. 
Speciaiaa. 


RINGMER : LEWES : SUSSEX 
Telephone : Lewes 300 


Specify 


CERRUX 


DECORATIVE PAINTS 


CELLON LTD., KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


A. &P. STEVEN 


181 St. James Roap, GLasoow, C.4 
Tel.: Bell 


Lenpon: 10 Nicholson 3.B.1. Tel. Waterloo 4465 
. 1: 12 Charles & Tel. Ardwick 1391 
Epuvsunon, 2: 2 North Wes Circus Place. 
Tel. Bain. 27996. 
63 Hockicy Hill. Tel. Northern 1260 


Biaminonam, 18 


LIGHT STEELWORK 
(1925) LTD 


HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone: LADBROKE 3674 


POST WAR PLANNING 
PREFABRICATION 
STEEL STAIRCASES 

BALUSTRADES & HANDRAILS 
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LONDON—WALTHAMSTOW B.C. (a) 22 


houses. (b) Borough Architect, Town Hall, 
E.17. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 31. 
* 


LONDON WEST HAM B.C, (a) 10 houses 
(b) Borough Architect, 70 West Ham Lane, 
E.1S. (c) 2 Gns. (d) May 18. 


MALDEN AND COOMBE B.C. (a) 6 
houses. (b) Borough Engineer, Municipal 


Offices, New Malden. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE E.C. (a) Head 
Teacher's house at Meifod. (b) Director of 
Education, County Offices, Newtown (c) 

2 Gns. (e) May 21. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ©.C. (a) Sub- 
branch library, Blakelaw Estate. (b) City 
Architect, 18 Cloth Market. (e) May 18 

NEW FOREST R.C. (a) 18 houses, Hythe. 
(b) Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Lyndhurst. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 24. 


(d) May 19 


* 
N. IRELAND -BELFAST C.C. (a) Gym- 
nasium block at Graymount Intermediate 
School (b) Education Architect's Dept., 
Academy Street, Belfast. (c) £2. (e) May 24 
N. IRELAND LARNE B.C. (a) 16 houses 
for the Waterloo Housing Scheme No. 4 
(b) Town Clerk, Town Hall. (c) 3 Gns (el 
May 24. 


* 


OSWESTRY B.C. (a) Conversion of Harlech 
Castle Hotel into 9 flats. (b) Borough Sur 
veyor, Guildhall. (c) €1. (e) May 26 


* * * 


PETERLEE DEVELOPMENT CORPORA. 
TION. (a) 8&8 shops with flats above. (b) 


General Manager, Shotton Hall, Castle Eden\. 


Co, Durham c) 2 Gns. (e) May 28. 


ROTHERHAM R.C. (a) 16 houses, 2 
bungalows and 2 semi-bungalows. (b) Messrs. 
Taylor, Knight & Co., Brooksmoor House, 
Grove Road, Moorgate, Rotherham (c) 
2 Gns. (e) May 21 


ROTHERHAM R.C. (a) 16 houses, Bawtry 
Road site. (b) Messrs. Taylor, Knight & 
Co., Brooksmoor House, Grove Road, Moor- 
gate, Rotherham. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 21. 


* * * 


SCOTLAND GLASGOW. (a) flats. 
(b) Director of Housing, 2nd Floor, 20 Tron- 
gate, Glasgow. (c) 2 Gns. (e) May 18. 


* * * 


SCOTLAND— MIDLOTHIAN C.C. (a) 
Houses at Polbeath. (b) County Architect, 
32 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, 12. All or 
separate trades 


SEATON VALLEY U.C. (a) 16 houses and 
6 houses at Village Road Estate, Cramlington. 
4 houses at Seghill Station Estate. Provision 
and laying of 1,700 sq. yds. of concrete flags 
on Village Road Estate. Construction of 
streets and sewers at Blythe Street Estate for 
120 houses. (b) Council’s Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Seaton Delaval. (e) May 22 


* * 


SIDMOUTH WAR MEMORIAL EVEN- 
TIDE HOMES LTD. (a) Alterations and 
additions to Arcot House, to form a home 
for aged people. b) A. E. Chandler, Sec- 
retary, Derby Cottage, Cliff Road. (c) £3 
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ORTHARC 


TRUSSES 


Frameworks to any! 
design, Stanchions, Puriins, etc. 
Northare Organisation 
260 Langham Road, Turnpike 

London 4.15 ' 
Tele. : Bowes Park 3757 . 7548 


Here is the answer to your 
FIRE RISK problem 


LURIFUGE FIREPROOF 
PRODUCTS 


include 

Aluminium Paint for 
and metals. 

Lurix Powder for all fabrics 


Luroplac Panels for insulating fibreboards 


any combustible material 


The colourless paint specially suitable for 
woodwork. 


write, phone or wire 
(Sales) LURIE LABORATORIES LTD., 
95 FRAMPTON ST., LONDON, N.W.8 
Telephone: AMBassador 5563. 


ROWLEY BROS. 


LIMITED 
Builders & Contractors 
Tower Works, Tottenham, N.17 
Telephone: TOTTENHAM 6811-5. 


| 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE BREWERY CO. 
LTD. (a) Excav xg levelling a virgin 
Site and erection of seat frame and brick 
Superstructure of new brewery b) Sydney 
Culverwell, 50 Hampton Park, Redland 
Bristol, 6. (c) £2. (e) June 4 


* 


SWANAGE U.C. (a) 25 houses in groups of 
3,4 0rS pairs. (b) Council's Clerk, Town Hall 
d) May 18 


TENTERDEN B.C. (a) 8 pairs of houses and 
i block of 4 flats. b) W. Lynn-Thompson, 
he Ingles, Hawkhurst, Kent c) 2 Gns e 
May 21 


IYLDESLEY U.C. 1) 40 houses b 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. (c) 2 Gns 
e) June 6 


WIMBORNE MINSTER U.C. (a) 16 old 


People’s homes with Warden's block and 
communal room b) Council's Clerk, Civic 
Centre c) 2 Gns e) May 21 

* 


WIRKSWORTH U.C. (a) & houses and 


houses at Steeple Grange with sewers, paths, 
etc b) Council Architect, 25 Chapel Street 
Belper 2 Gns e) June 2 


PLACED 


Notes on contracts placed state locality and 
authority in bold type with (1) type of work, 
(2) site, (3) name of contractor and address, 
(4) amount of tender or estimate. + denotes 
that work may not start pending final 
acceptance, or obtaining of licence, or 
modification of tenders, etc 


BUILDING 


AYCLIFFE DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION. 1) 180 ho 


flats, etc 


3) Direct Labour Dep artment Aycliffe 
Co. Durham Architects: M. C. Robson & 
Son, Station Chambers, Bishop Auckland 

* 
BEDFORD CORPORATION, flat 


2) New Mile Road Estate 3) William J 
Bushby Ltd., 30 High Street. Kempsto 
Beds 4) £69,926 


* * * 


CAMBERWELL B.C, (1) 60 flats as first 
development stage 2) Cleve Hall Estate 
3) Direct Labour 4) £114,018 1) 104 
lats. 8 shops. (3) Wates Ltd., 1258 Londor 


Road, S.W.16. (4) £244,323 


CROYDON B.C. (1) Second stage of Fair 
childes Secondary School 3) Kirk & Kirk 
Ltd., 287 Upper Richmond Road, S.W.15 
1) First stage Cypress Infants’ School 3 


T. Bingham & Co. Ltd., 4 Broadway, S.W.19 
1) Extension, St. Christopher's School 3 
Flowitt & Co. Ltd., 168 Merton High Street 
S.W.19 


* * + 


GATESHEAD T.¢ 1) Alterations to Cor 
poration Welfare Service. Dept 2) Prince 
Consort Road 3) J. Sutton & Son (Con 
tractors) Ltd., Tinn Street, Gateshead 4 
£4,167 


| 
SLY 
NAY 
| 
Root Trusses 15tt. to 
— 


CANAL WORKS PATRICR OFT MANCHESTER 


THE ARCHITECT 


} 
and 


FOR EVERY ENGINEERING Riy 


=| SHEED METAL 
MORK 


7 HOUSE LANE. BECKENH 


J.GARDN 


4 


> 
KENT PHONE. SYDENHAM 


R & CO. LTD. 


Structural Economy for the 
Architect and Builder 
By George Fairweather, F.R.1.B.A. | 


A critical analysis of the traditional 
forms of construction, this book first 
identifies the main characteristics of 


buildings as determined by the materials 
and methods used. These characteristics 
are then examined in relation to the 
standards of performance required, their 
limitations are indicated and various 
improvements suggested 

134 ins. x 
plates. 2I\s. net 


178 pp.. 74 pp 
By post 22s 


Obtainable at all booksellers or by post frem 


ins 


& Sons Lid., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, Londen, S.E.\ 
MODELS BY Est. 1883 


John B. THORP 
98. GRAYS INN RD. 
FOR Ww 
TOWN PLANNING. 


PUBLIC BLILDINGS hone 
ESTATES AND INTERIORS. 101! 


PLANNING: The Architects 
Handbook. 6th Edition. “E. & O.E.” 
Gives ——— of plan types and the out 
mportant details which affect 
planning of most types of 


2is. net By post 22s 


booksellers or by post from 
Dorset House, Stamford 


Sons 


BORE HOLES for 
A WATER SUPPLY 


7 PUMPING PLANTS, Etc. 


Telephone: ECCles 2261 -2-3 
Telegrams: Thom, Patricroft 


Building News, M 


ay 1951 


GATESHEAD T,C. (1) Alterations to police 
buildings 2) Swinburne Street. (3) Direct 
Labour 4) £6,120 


GLASGOW CORPORATION. a 160 
houses 3) J. Laidlow & Sons Ltd., Dal 
marnock Road, Glasgow 1) 244 houses 
J. Crawford & Sons Ltd., Crow Road, 
Glasgow, W.1 1) 96 houses 3) W. S 
Gordon & Co. Ltd., 104 Crow Road, Glas- 
W.1 1) 304 houses 3) Melville, 
indas & Whitson Ltd., 21 Blythswood 
quare, Glasgow, C.2 All at Barnalack, 
Carntyre 4) Total £1,250,000 


GUILDFORD CORPORATION. 1) 98 
Bushy Hill 3) T. Higgs & Co. 
Ltd., Woodham Lane, Woking. (4) £131,715 


houses é 


* 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION, (1) 110 


houses and 117 houses. (2) Horrocks Avenue 
and Croxtet! 3) R. J. Barton & Son Ltd., 
666a Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Lancs. (4) 
£171,943 and £177,142 1) 285 dwellings 
2) Speke Unit Construction Co. Ltd., 
Bentham Drive, Liverpool. (3) £455,543 


MANCHESTER REGIONAL HOSPITAL 


BOARD 1) Operating theatre and X-ray 

department 2) Prestwick Hospital (3 

A. Bradshaw Ltd., 448 Bury New Road, 
Prestwick, Lancs. (4) £16,593 

NORFOLK E.C. 1) Junior school (2) 

Cawstor 3) Tooley & Youngs, Stalham, 

Norfolk 4) £28,347 1) Junior school. (2) 

3) Warren Bros., Clench 

4) £77,885 1) Secondary school 

(2) Loddor 3) R. G. Carter, Drayton, 

Norwict 4) £113,158 1) Block of build- 

ings 2) Easton Hall 3) H. G. Lomax, 

Dra Road _ Hellesdon 4) £43,431 


NORTHALLERTON U.D.C. (1 


70 houses 


2) Valley Road Estate 3) Moody Bros 
East Road, Northallerton 4) £96,790 
> 


tNORTHUMBERLAND. (1) Technical col 
ege 2 Ashington 3) J. W. Urpeth, 
Bedlingto 4) £197,893 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


1) Further 226 flats 2) Hallfield Estate 
3) Walter Lawrence & Sons Ltd., Sun Street, 
Finsbur E.C,2 
> * 
SEATON VALLEY U.D.C, 1) 46 houses 
2) Seghill Statior 3) J. & J. Glynn, Derby 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 4) £61,024 
* * * 


TIPTON B.C. 1) 30 
Church Lane Estate 3 
ers) Ltd., Upper Gornall, 
4) £35,608 


houses 2) Upper 
Baker Bros. (Build- 
Dudley, Worcs 


TYNEMOUTH T.C. (1) Advance prepara- 
tion of 25 acres housing site. (2) Marden 
East 3) P. L. Hall, 295 Broadway, Culler- 


coate. (4) £45,241 
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There has been o “Stannah’ in the industry since 1867 
STANNAH 
LF 


LIMITED 
PASSENGER, GOODS & SERVICE LIFTS 
TIVERTON STREET, LONDON, S.E./ 
elephones: HOP 1211-3063 
INTER, FINAL 


R | B A SPECIAL FINAL 


Postal Courses in all subjects of the 1951 exam 
syllabus (including Professional Practice) are con- 
ducted by 


The ELLIS SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE 


Principal: A. B. Waters, M.B.E., G.M., F.R.1.B.A. 
1036, OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, 8.W.7 
Phone: KEN 864! and at Worcester 
INSULATING 
BOARD AND 
HARDBOARD 


Made in Canada 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO., LIMITED 
75, Crescent West, Hadley Wood, Barnet, Herts 
Phone: Barnet 5501 (5 lines) 


LEWIS BITUMEN & ASPHALT Co. Lta. 

BARKING, ESSEX 

Rippleway 
2977 


Magnesite Jointless Flooring 

Prices from 11/3 per sq. yd. (dependent 

on area) laid direct on to concrete sub- 
floors 


MODERN TILE & FLOOR COMPANY LTD 


62/62a Brewery Road, London, 
NORth 4611-2 


Tel. : 


COLD CATHODE 


LIGFITING 


Complete Electrical installations 
and maintenance for 


FACTORIES, WORKS & OFFICES 


CHASE PRODUCTS 


LTD 
ACTON, W.3 


ESTABLISHED 


REGISTERED 


(ENGINEERING 
27 PACKINGTON ROAD 


1884 


CTRIC/ 
CONTRACTORS 


54 CHISWFLL STREET. LONDON. EC) 
Telephone: MONARCH 5474-5 


Sty ERTS 
FIC LIGHTING EXP 
NC & POWER SPECIALISY® 


; 
| 
| | 
3 
HINTON HOLLINS LTD. Patent Tileworks, Stoke-on-Trent | 
| 
YS TO PROVE STRATA | 
| 
| 
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GYPSUM PLASTER 


FIRE RESISTANCE wien 
revert to Gypsum. This mineral contain f Chemically combined 
water which must be driven off before ngerous temperatures can be 

the 


reached. This water barrier is responsibie for the excellent fire 
of ‘‘Murite’’ Gypsum Plasters 

WORK ABILI Y: Murite"’ Plasters are simple to use 
Scientific factory processing and a controlled set give superb working 
properties and allow ample time for first class results to be obtained 


ECONOMY **Murite"’ Plasters have a greater covering capacity 


than other simiiar plasters. The undercoat grades also require less sand 
therefore they effect a considerable saving in use 

SPE ca D *‘Murite"’ Plasters set completely within afew hours. If 
required; two coat work can be completed the same day and certain types 
of decoration can be started almost immediately without fear of failure. 


é 


resistance 


REGO TRADE MARK 


urite 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL LITERATURE |: 


CAPFERATA & CO.LTD. 
NEWARK «+ NOTTS. TELE : NEWARK 2060 


DONT DREAM 
OF TRAPS / 


—Put the problem to us. If we haven’t 
a standard trap or fitting exactly as you 


want it, we will soon design one. 


In fact—give us the whole waste and 


soil disposal problem to 


solve. If it’s for a house, 
school or block of flats— 
we’ve done it before. 
TRAPS AS USED BY 


* LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
(among many other Authorities) 


MINGHAM 


ECONA MODERN ‘PRODUCTS LIMITE\D ; BIR 


Yu 
GYPSUM PLASTER 
| 
IN 
| 
iy 
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She 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


STRATFORD -ON-AVON 
The Complete Contract for the 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


throughout the building, including tne 
HIDE & PLEATED MATERIAL WALLING, 
NEW SEATING, CARPETS, CURTAINS 
and ELECTRICAL FITTINGS 


was carried out by 


MAPLE 


in collaboration with 


1aer airec 


The MAPLE-MARTYN 


MAPLE & Co. LTD. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD . LONDON, W.1. 
IRMINGHAM BOURNE} BI LEEDS LEICEST! NOTTINGHAM 
3LASGOW E STREET BUENOS AIRES 


Royal Hall Kitehes 


The main kitchen which 


serves the two restaurants 
of the Royal Festival Hall 
was planned and installed 


by: 


A general view of the all-gas kitchen which will cater for 1,800 people at 
three sittings. Cooking apparatus was manufactured by Benham; the 
Company also planned and installed the kitchen 


Benham and Sons Limited ENHAM 


66, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 (Welbeck 9253) 


BOURNEMOUTH BRIGHTON BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER CARDIFT GLASGOW 
Associated Companies) DUBLIN, MELBOURNE ar JOHANNESBURG 
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FOR MAXIMUM 


Flexibility of service instal 


UNDERFLOOR DUCT WIRING SYSTEM 


used extensively in the floors of many modern office build- 
~ ings and factory premises for the distribution of power, 
light and communication cables. ‘‘Key’’ Fibre Ducts can 
be tapped anywhere at any time after installation, giving the 
maximum flexibility of service, and making full provision 
for all alterations and additions by the initial installation. 
“*Key’’ Fibre is cheap, non-corrodible and non-condensing. 


co. 


TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
6 Trafford Park 1903 


Municipal Offices, Gillingham, Kent. 
Campcourse : Lead-Lined Astos 
Architect J. L. Redfern, F.R.1.B.A 


The imperishable quality of Astos 
Dampcourse recommends its use on 
buildings where quality is of first 
importance Astos consists ex- 
clusively of imperishable minerals— 
Bitumen and Asbestos—which render 
it proof for all time against deterior- 
ation. Fully described in leaflet 
No. 555 

Standard or Lead-lined in all wall- 
widths up to 36 inches. Rolls con- 
tain 24 lineal feet 


“The Astos Line”’ 


The permanent barrier against rising damp 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 
94, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


— 
AS LONDON - BELFAST 


THE ARCHITECT and Building Ne 


May 


FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRS 


| 


* 
We have made and 
erected fire-escape 
stairs for the last 
60 years all over 
Britain for :-— 
Government 
Buildings 
Local Authorities 
Hospitals 
Office Blocks 
Theatres, etc 


The fire-escape 
stairs shown here 
are typical of many 
made and erected 
by Lion Foundry 


* 

Nothing equals 
perforated cast-iron 
treads and landings 
for resistance to 
wear and weather 


LION FOUNDRY CO. LTD. 


ARCHITECTURAL & SANITARY IRONFOUNDERS 


(CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT) 


KIRKINTILLOCH, Near GLASGOW 


London Office: 124 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Telephone: ViCtoria 9148 


There are 3 kinds of SOLIGNUM : 
SOLIGNUM WOOD PRESERVING STAIN— 


the standard preservative used throughout the 
world to give protection against dry rot, decay 
and the ravages of insects, It preserves and stains 
and is available in a variety of colours. 

V.D.K. SOLIGNUM WOOD PRESERVATIVE— 
the grade that can be painted over ; and which 
should be used on seed boxes, garden frames and 
the inside woodwork of greenhouses. 


SOLIGNUM WOOD BEETLE DESTROYER— 


for woodworm in furniture. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


33 


| 
Solignum Ltd., 30 Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 


‘Wee wr 
| | 
| 
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The Kontite patent joint makes a fitting end to any tube, 
whether water, gas or waste. The joint is quickly made, without 
damage to the tube, which need not be of dead length; there is no 
screwing or soldering, only a spanner is used and the bore is 
not restricted. The same joint can be remade any number of times 
and remains tight indefinitely. All Kontite fittings are pressure 
tested, and serviceable under extremes of temperature. You save 
yourself time, trouble and money when you specify Kontite. 


Konute patent fittings are suitable for water, steam, gas, air, petrol, 
« oil, waste, sotl etc. The range of bends, e/bows, tees, couplings, crosses, 
traps 1s without equal. Write for full information and catalogue. 


COMPRESSION SERVICE IN FITTINGS - FITTING IN SERVICE 
London Office: 36 Victoria Street S,W.1. Phone Abbey 2144 
KAY & CO. (Engineers) LTD - BOLTON - Phone: BOLTON 197 - Grams: KONTITE, BOLTON 


dm K843 


Directional 


Lighting Units 


Enamelled or galvanized finishes. Choice 
of seven inlet points. Obtainable from 
all leading stockists or direct from the 
works where “ Maxheat” ova! tubular 
electric heaters, “ Workslite ” reflectors 
and Wardle floodlights are made. 


% PRISMALUX COMMANDS THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST SALE 


Please send for details to 
The Engineering Co. Ltd., Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


i 
| 
| : 
"4 
By 
— CL biliak || 
: 
iid 
: 
‘ial 
A 
‘a’, 
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LEAD CLOTHED 
BULB SECTION 


A typical installation of 
the STANDARD,Bulb 
System of Patent Glazing 
for a large engineering 
workshop. 


Backed by 50 years’ ex- 


perience in designing, 
making and fixing, 
STANDARD Patent 
Glazing can be specified 
with confidence. 


35 


Slandalid System 


PATENT GLAZI1I 


N G 


Every foot confirms its 


FOR HOTELS 


comfort and economy 


The durability of 1OCO Rubber Flooring is greater 
than either stone or cement. In fact, it is practically 
indestructible in ordinary wear and is, unquestion- 
ably, the most economical floor covering you can lay. 
In addition it is soft and resilient to the foot, elimin- 
ates noise and is absolutely non-skid. 

1OCO designers are at your service in the prepara- 
tion of drawings to suit any scheme of decoration 
and, of course, IOCO experts carry out the laying 
operations anywhere in Great Britain. Write for 
16 page booklet ‘IOCO Rubber Flooring.”’ 


% Available either as flooring or inlaid tiling in a 
variety of plain and marbled effects. 

% Ideal for stairways where combined treads and 
nosings are recommended and with which a variety 
of contrasting effects can be obtained. 

% !0CO Rubber Flooring is manufactured entirely at 
the Company’s Works to the standard specification 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, thus ensuring 
uniformly high quality. 


RUBBER FLOORING 


* CINEMAS + RESTAURANTS 


SIX 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS - 


KITCHENS - BATHROOMS - ETC 


< > 10CO LTD - ANNIESLAND - GLASGOW - W : 3 


= 
| 
— 
| THE STANDARD PATER co. | 
| 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPOINTMENTS, CONTRACTS, 
TENDERS, SITUATIONS VACANT 
AND WANTED, FOR SALE, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


RATE: 1/6d. per line, minimum 3/- 
average line 6 words. Each paragraph 
charged separately. 

BOX NOS. add 6 words plus 1/- for 
registration and forwarding replies. 
PRESS DAY Monday. Remittances 
payable to Iliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford. St., London, S.E.1. 


No responsibility accepted for errors. 


APPOINTMENTS 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for positions of 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (salares up 
to £580 a year) ip the Housing and Valuauon 
Deparumcat Commencing salaries will be deter- 
mined according to qualificanons and experience 
tngagement wil be subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and successful cand- 
dailies wilt de ciigibie for consideration for appoini- 
mont the permapent staff om the occurrence 
of vacancies 
Successial candidates will be required to assist 
in the design, layout and ‘oreparation of working 
drawings for housing schemes (cottages and muit- 
storey flats) and will be employed in the Housing 
Architect’s Division 
forms of application may be obtained from 
the Director of Housing, The County Hall, Wesi- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope 
fequired and quote reference A.A.l). Canvassing 
(816), 10101 


NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COUNTY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
A PELICATIONS afe invited from Registered 
43 Architects for the appointment of a SENIOR 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Grade VI (£595-£560 
per annum) 

Appucations are also invited for the appointment, 
of an ASSISTANT ARCHITECT Grade V 


(£520-£570). 


The above salarics do not include the increases 
recently recommended by the National Joint Coun- 2 
¢ which have not yet been considered by the 


Applications, staung age, qualifications, present 
f an@ salary, full details of experience 
and giving the fame of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should be sent to the 
County Architect, 27 Thorpe Road, Norwich, by 
not jater than Monday, 28th May, 1951 

The appointments are on the permanent staff 
and are subject to Nationa! Conditions of Service 

N. OSWALD BROWN, Cicrk of the Council. 

County Offices, Thorpe Road, Norw ch. {8423 


GOWER RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR’'S DEPARTMENT 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following 

appointments:— 

(a) SENIOR ENGINEERING ASSISTANT 

Grade A.P.T. VI (£595-£660 per annum) 

SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

Grade A.P.T. VI (£595-£660 per annum) 

Applicants for (a) should be either Corporate 
Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers or 
holders of the Testamur of the Institution of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, and preferably holders of a Uni- 
versity Degree in Engineering. Experience in Sewer- 
age and Sewage Disposal! is esscntia! 

Applications for (b) should be Associates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and have 
had experience in Municipal Housing Schemes 
Shops, Adaptations, Estimating and Supervision of 
Works 

The appointments are temporary ones for mini- 
mum periods of three years, and will be term nablie 
by one month's notice in writing on erther side. The 
appointments will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937 

Housing accommodation wi be provided if 
necessary 

Applications endorsed Scnior 
Assistant™’ or ‘Senior Architectura 
stating age, experience and qualifications and accom 
panied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be delivered to the undersigned 
not later than Wednesday, the 23rd May, 1951 

i, K. NEWCOMBE, Clerk of the Council! 

Council Offices. 

& Up'ands Crescent, Swansea 18403 


Engincering 
Assistant.” 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE. 


CITY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from suitably quali- 

fied persons for the undermentioned appoint- 
ments in the £ducation Section of the Depart- 
ment 

{a)One SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 
salary £635 per annum, rising to £710 per 
annum (A.P.T. Grade VII) 

(b) One ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, salary £480 
Der annum, rising to £525 per annum (A.P.1T 
Grade IV). 

Applicams for the post of Senior Assistant Archi- 
tect, Grade VIL, should be Associates of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects, having considerable 
aptitude in the design and construction of contem 
porary buildings. Previous experience of educa 
tional buildings is desirable, but not essential 

The work of the Section includes, in addition & 
the norma! schoo! programme, the design and erec- 
tion of a large Grammar Schoo! and a new Centra 
College of Technology. The successful applicants 
for both posts may be engaged wholly upon the 
new College of Technology 

The appointments will be subject to the Nationa 
Conditions of Service as adopied by the City 
Council; to the provisions of the Loca! Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937. and to one month's 
notice on cither side. The successful candidates 
w.ll be required to pass a med.cal exam.nation 

Applications, stating position applied for, age 
Particulars of training, qualifications, experience 
Present and past appointments. togethes with copies 
of two recent testimonials and the names and ad- 
dresses of two persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be addressed to the City Architect 
18 Cloth Market, Newcastic upon Tyne |, not later 
than 18th May, 1951 

JOHN ATKINSON, Town Clerk 

Town Hall. Newcastle upon Tyne | 

24th April, 1951 15406 


BOROUGH OF CHATHAM. 


BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR’S 
DEPARTMENT 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL STAFF 


Afr ICATIONS are invited for the following 
appo:ntments in connection with redevelopment 
proposals and other capital works schemes 
(1) CHIEF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT within 
Grade VIL (£635-£710) 

(2) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT within 
Grades V and Va (£520-£610) 

(3) ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER within 
Grade V (£520-£570) 

Housing accommodation will be made available 
if required, 

Conditions of appointment and form of applica- 
ton may be obtained from Mr. H. D. Peake 
M.Sc. (Eng.). Borouzh Engineer and Surveyor 
Town Hall, Chatham. to whom completed applica- 
tion forms should be returned not later than 2ist 
May, 1951 [5405 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM. 


BOROUGH ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the undermen 
tioned appointments on the permanent siaff 
(except where otherwise stated) 

SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
‘Grade APT. VD Salary £595 to £660 
per annum 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (Grade A.P.T 
IV). Salary £480 to £525 per annum 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (Grade A.P.T 
Il}. Salary £450 to £495 per annum 

ENGINEERING ASSISTANT (Grade APT. V) 
Salary £520 to £570 per annum 

ENGINEERING ASSISTANT (Grade A.P.T. IV) 
Salary £480 to £525 per annum, 

ESTIMATOR (Building Works) (Unestablished 
staff) (Grade A.P.T. V). Salary £520-£570 
per annum 

The appropriate London Weighting (£20 per 

innum or £30 per annum according age) is 
paid in addition to the above salaries and salarics 
n excess of the minima of the Grades may be paid 
according to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful candidates 

The Counci! will be prepared to consider app 

cations for a subsistence allowance in appropriate 
cases from persons appointed should they be unable 
to obtain suitable housing accommodation 

Full particulars of the terms and conditions of 

appointment and form of application (which must 
be returned by Monday. the 21st May. 1951) may 
be obtained from the undersigned 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify 

H. A. EDWARDS. Town Clerk 

Town Hall, East Ham, E.6 

May, 1951 [5422 


P 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. 


"JSHERE are vacancies in the Chief Architect's 

Division for ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
and LEADING ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
with recognised training and fair experience. Suc- 
cessful candidates w be employed in London and 
elsewhere on a wide variety of Public Bu 
including Atomic Energy and other Researc 
lishments, Telephone Exchanges and Hous 

Salary Architectura Assisiants £340-£5 
a im; Leading Architectural Assistants £5 £675 
per annum. Starting pay w be assessed according 
to age, qualificauons and experience These rates 
are for London; a smal! deduction is made in the 
Provinces. 

Although these are not established posts, some 
of them have long term possibilities and compet 
tions are held periodically to fi established 
vacancies 

Apply in writing, stating age. nationality, fu 
details of experience, and locality preferred, to Chief 
Architect, Ministry of Works, Abell House, John 
Islip Street, London, S.W.1! quoting reference 
WG10/BC (S326 


a 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL, 


PPLICATIONS a nvited for aps tment 
the Buildings Department of a BUILDING SUR 
VEYOR 4 Sa Jing to qualifications ar 
experience. w ] ng A.P.T. Grades 
1V-Via) (£530-£660) 
exn 


Applicants sh d 
n the bu gt 


detailed estimates with r 
ance of dings. and « ry ew 
projects Of a They sh 
ably be Licentiates of ¢ In i f Build b 
examination « 1a ve sed the exam < 
Building Surveyors of the Royal Institute of British 
Ss hoid n eq qa fi r 
ations rable 
nty Archite 
t submitted days 
appearance of th 
W. L. PLATTS County € 
Cou H Maids 
Oth Ap 195! 5426 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


CITY ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
GRADE A.P.T. VII 


ASSISTANT 


PPLICATIONS nvited 

Sct work w be R 

Applic ms i 
City Fre 1 N ne 
made t him atcr than Monday Ma 
951 

rT. J. OWEN, Town C'crk 

Guildha Nottingham {5424 


STEVENAGE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


ue Stevenage Development Corporation in 
applications for the followin r 
Department of Arch ture 2 
Architect and Planner—-Clifford H day, M.Arch 

F.R.1.B.A.. M.T.P.1) 
1 ASSISTANT 


ARCHITECTS Grade T\ 


Sal £580 x £30-£750 Applicants should be 
jualified exper.en n 
HOUSING and nd al dings 
2. JUNIOR ARCHITECTS Grade V £530 x 
£25-£570 Candidates should e.ther ave com 
pleted ad r diploma 
recog 1s architectur nave 
passed the final cxaminat of the BA 
3. ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Grade V! 


Salary £35¢ a 


to a Local ¢ 
Assurance Sch 
The Corporati 


able 
married andic< 
house 

Cany t ers 
staff of 

Forms at n m 
Chic Off pment 
Corporat Ho He 
to whom completed forms should be ‘returned n 
later than 28th May. 1951 [5433 


= 
? 
: 
: 
j 
| 
| 
at g Candidates must have reached the 
Intermediate standard of the R.LB.A 
4 TRACER. Gener Division Scale Maximum 
Females £308, Males £385 Initial salary a 
rdine to age 
: Initial saiaries for posts 1 and 2, w he fixed 
according to qualificatons and xperience nnd 
ae Ss applicants will be required to contribut 
ronment Superannuation Fund or an 
\ 
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BURGH OF COATBRIDGE. METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 


CAMBERWELL. 
TOWN PLANNING ARCHITECT 


BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR'S 
A PPLIC ATIONS are invited for the appointmer DEPARTMENT 
£2 of TOWN PLANNING ARCHITECT 
Burgh of Coa dge 7 ‘i 
ante APPLIC ATIONS a nvited for the following 
and also Members 
t nce ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS Grades 
sie working A.P.T VI commencing salary of £550 
ere pe T @ ain m £690 per annum 


experience 
architects 


the Roya 
an to passing I I 
medical czas ment R ARCHITECT. Grades 
The b APT PT I ng salary of £420 per 
Seca £7 £495 per annum 
by ents < Weighting 
Aor age. qualifica and ex ve sa s be increased by £50 p.a. subject 
gether w w pproving the revised National 
ed no Scales 
Ar ave passed the R.1.B.A. In- 
sement med Examination « ts equivalent and be 
I 4 rk d 
Mun I subject to the National 
27th A 9s Scher ms Service, to the provisions 
1 Oth Metropolitan 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF GREAT YARMOUTH B ‘ S vor Act, 1908, as 
ssin medica! examina 
APPOINTMENT OF CLERK OF WORKS ( s Med om f Health 
H r j r annot be provided by 
ICATIONS ed for the appointment the ¢ 
é ~ OLERK RKS to act under the A m staff in the service of other 
direction < t Engineer in t supe Local A os Ww no be ed unless they 
escent employers 
tw cars 
‘tained from the 
imdersig J n ater than Mon- 
M ) 
S. J. HARVEY Town Clerk 
Town H Camberw S.E.S 18421 


BOROUGH OF WIDNES. 


ence may be made, s 1 BOROUGH ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
pe adorsed “Clerk of Works 
i by me t rt 1 Friday A PPI ICATIONS ar vited for the appointment 
. ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT as a 
st disclose in writing whether they with A.P.T. Grade IV of the 
member or officer of the Coun N S S es, commencing at the mini 
directly or indirectly w i's 1 grad 
ants must e Student R.1.B.A and have 
FARRA CONWAY, Town Clerk worked 4 tectura! office for at least 2 years 
Town, Ha Great Yarmouth subs massed the Intermediate Ex 
ird May, 1951 $428 r 
T mr nent w subject to the Nationa 
HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. Sch r i s of Serv 1s adopted by the 
Coun i l Ox roment Superannua 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT tne 2 » the successful candidat 
ATIONS wine s statin ill particulars of age, ex 
‘ sts C nty g Departme , iq s et together with th 
(a) AREA OFFICER k on Developmer names and addresses of two referees, to be sent to 
n A.P.T. Grade V(a) (£600-£660 per we Borough Architect, Brendan House, Widnes 
annun Road, Widne ater than Friday, 8th June 
(b) PLANNING ASSISTANT for 195 
Pian Work A.P.T. Grade V) (£5 Canvassing d ndirectly will disqualify 


FRANK HOWARTH, Town Clerk 
Town Ha Widnes 
n May 5 (5431 


S sal didates will be expected n LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ng wances ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 


APPLIC ATIONS nv i for positions of 
ARCH ECT I 50-£700 


TECHN ‘ ASSISTANT ( t 8 for 


407 I ss alific 0106 
St. Owen Street. Hereford AR EK/A. qualifi 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


FOR SALE 
ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
1 G si , 5 LL Mouldings, Plain and Embossed. and Em 
BUILDING SURVEYORS A bossed irnaments Numerous desians 


: ted for positions of  Dareve’s Moulding Mills Lid., 60 Pownall gh 
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ARCHITECTURAL APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT 


ARCHITECTURAL Assistant with office exper 
*% ence required for vacancy in North West prac- 


tice The post is a permanent one with site respon. 
sibility, varied experience, and has prospects for a 
suitable man Applicants should state details of 
experience.—Harry S. Fairhurst and Son, 55 Brown 
Street, Manchester, 2 {$407 


JAIROBI, to fly out at carly date, SENIOR 
ASSISTANT thoroughly experienced large 
framed buildings Salary according ) experience 
about £1,000. Write quoting OSS/14/2: to OVER- 
SEAS ARCHITECTS SERVICE, 5 Welldon Cres 
cemt, Harrow, Middlesex 15429 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


XPERIENCED  Enginecring Draughtsmen 

“ quired by large Company apecialising in fac- 
tory-made buildings for home and overseas. Ability 
to prepare production drawings for manufacturing 


purposes essentia Knowledge of structures an 
advantage.—Reply with full details, experience and 
qualifications, to Genera! Manager, Hawksley Con- 
structions, Gloucester 15398 


RE IRED by Reinforced Concrete Company 
Sales Assistant to operate in South Wales and 
West of England (based on Bristol). Salary offered 
£400-£500 per annum, according to qualifications 

Applicants must have sound knowledge of general 
reinforced concrete application to industry.—Write 
eving full details, to Box B.869. at 191 Gresham 
House, E.C.2 [5419 


RAUGHTSMAN-Senior wanted for Architec- 
tural Department of Newcastle 


enginecring 
firm. Knowledge 


f industrial building work essen 
tial.—Write, stating age and experience, to Box 
1219, The Architect and Building News 15408 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


yy’ ISS architect, age 26, with National Certificate 
very good knowledge of civ.) engineering and 
architecture design and construction 
estimating, blasting, tunnelling 


surveying 
experience as Clerk 
of Works and in every kind of work on bu ding 
sites, wishes employment in England to obtain 
knowledge of English language and methods 

Please communicate with Walter Schwald. Ila 
Holtzstrasse, St. Gallen, Switzerland 18430 


OFFICE TO LET 


LONDON. E.C.4: Solicitors have two very light 

Quiet rooms commun:cating to let on quarterly 
tenancy with use waiting room if required Box 
1460 The Architect and Building News 15434 


lined Let, Office Accommodation Situated on 
second flo 29 Sackville Street Piccadilly, 
approximately. Suitable for 


94 sq. ft Separate room on floor above. 165 sq. ft 
Apply Drake & Lasdun, WELbeck 2318/9 and 
{0107 


INSURANCE 


RCHITECTS: Indemnity Insurance effected 

*™ Please write for Proposal Form to 

E J. SAXBY, Incorporated Insurance Broker 
“ 37a Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. Te!. 990. 15233 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
ti tion © re safety NS N Type Huts. ex-Government stock. recon- 
se enter aN, ne and supplied ready for erection. A 
ve a kr ig sizes 6f pies 6f £71 108 Od 
n. Positions supe and and £59 8 x 16f.. £50 12s. Od and 
x y merit f rr t f4 6s x l6ft., £134 4s. Od and £100 
motion Application forms. to r 4s id ) red U.K. Plasterboard Huts and 
M obtainable om Archite j Some 24ft. span Niassens.—Write 
he n nty Ha S.E.1, enclosing a telephone, Universal! Supplies (Belvedere 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope and q Lid Dept Crabtree Manorway, Belvedere 
AR/EK/TH. Canvassing disqualifies. (511) Kem 1 N Erith 2948 {0057 


SERVICES OFFERED 

FPXHATCHING and Recdiaying Contracts under 
taken by Experts.—J. G. Cowell, Soham, Ely, 
Cambs {5120 
ODELS, Architectural and Industrial Inquire 
first of British Industrial Model Services Ltd.. 
Regent Chambers, Westover Road, Bournemouth 
(5425 


of 
: 
Ca d should be Corporate Members 
Town Planning Institute or possess a recognised 
5 qualification in Architecture, Surveying or Engineer- y 
‘ 
tain cars in fan with r 
for the payment of tra vet} 
ments are subject to the provisions 
Government Superannuation Act. 1937 
the n s Jitions f Service, and a medica 
examinat h arch eng Lare office 
Apr ons. endorsed for pp ments and other suita sq G ned 
; (a) or Stating age, past and present appoint- public niding The positions are superannuable privat { ffice, ; 
5 ments . tions and names of twe ferees j t subject to an addition of 
* should be sent to the Jersigned not tha t ne f £600 and 7} per cent. on - 
> 26th May 25 any t Jers Application forms from The 
= * &. R. DUNCAN, County Planning Officer Arct T Coun H S.E.1. enclosing 
Chan quoting 
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PYANS HFT 


ABBEY LANE, LEICBSTER. 
London Office: 


66 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. BZ .MARGOLIS 


378-380 EUSTON ROAD -LONDON-NWI 7325 


London's Finest news secondhand Value 
ARCHITECTS PLAN CHESTS 


Wood Office 
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ENGERT & ROLFE LTD. 


INODOROUS FELTS 
FROM STOCK 
POPLAR E14. —_EAST 1441 


POST-WAR REBUILDING ... . 
PORTLAND STONE 
MONKS PARK STONE 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. 


Head Office: LONDON OFFICE: 
BATH Grosvenor Gardens House, S.W.! 
Tel.: 3248-9 = Tel.: ViCtoria 9182-3 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


Courses of Instruction by 
Correspondence and 
Personal Tuition in Studio 


including TESTIMONIES OF STUDY 
AND PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


C. W. BOX,  F.R.I.B.A. 


A.LSTRUCT.E., M.R.SANAI. 
115 Gower Street, W.C.}. 
Telephone: EUSton 3906 


BRYCE WHITE & CO. 


For Doors of every description 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: De@eronto Whcef, Langley, Sicugh, Bucks. Phone: Langley 232 & SOUthali 223. Alse at Southampton, Bristo! & London 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Official Notices, Tenders, Auction, Legal and Miscellaneous Appointments on pages 36 and 37 
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arm .or Cool... 


AS THE 
SLEEPER 
CHOOSES 


Lucky girl to have a bedroom that is always just at the temperature 


he prefers! [hat is a pleasure enjoved by all who have the whole 


house warmed by Radiation ducted air. Extra warmth at bedtime i 

ind in the morning, a cooler atmosphere during the night if you iy Wh | bed 

like it that wav With this extremely flexibl ster ne is no Z @) e ouse 

longer at the mercy of the English climate—the house warmth is a 

nder personal control It is comfort no longer to be dreamed ve e 

about it is a very prac tical present day re alit & Warming by 
The Rad n system may be installed with either a solid fuel y 

ppliance vhich burns without smoke any solid fuel, including 

hituminous coal, or as a fully automatic gas unit. Architects, housing + [= 

1uthorities and others—especially those interested in smoke abate- dc 1ation 

ment—are invited to write for literature explaining the system in 

full, or to visit the experimental houses at Stanmore where both . 

solid fuel and gas installations be experienced in action. But ducted air 

please apply first for an appointment to Radiati Group Sales 


Limited Lancelot Works, Wembley Middlesex Pelephone 


B RADIATION IMITED ASTON BIRMINGHAM 6 AND 7/8 STRATFORD LONDON, W.t 


‘ 
it 
/ 
‘ 7 
4 \ 
A 5 
| 
Wembley 6221 
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Entrance hall Canteen and social centre 


FACTORY FOR 
PATONS AND BALDWINS LIMITED 


| 
AT DARLINGTON | | LAING 


Consulting Engineers : Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners 


John Laing and Son Limited, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka, Established in 1848 


Power house 


— 
4 

Vain B acre spinning shed 
: oe The largest knitting wool factory in the world 


